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BRIEF NOTICES OF EMINENT CHARACTERS, 


CHARLES CARROLL. 

For permission to copy their fine print of Carroll, we are in- 
debted to Endicott and Swett. The copy-right of the original 
plate has been secured. We are informed that the family of the 
venerable survivor of those who signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence consider this the most accurate likeness extant. 





Crartes Carrott, of Carrollton, was born on the twentiethof | 


September, 1737, at Annapolis, in the state of Maryland. He 
descended from a highly respectable Irish family, who had 
emigrated to this country in the reign of William and Mary, 
and were distinguished as patriots in the troubles of the colony, 
which soon after that period sprung up. Fora while the catho- 
lies were persecuted, and deprived of the right of suffrage ; but, 
by a manly resistance to tyranny, they were restored to the 
privileges granted to them by charter 

At a very early age Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, was sent to 
St. Omars, to be-educated; from thence, after a short time, he 
was removed to Rheims, to the college of Louis Le Grand; and 
from thence to one of the best instituuons in France for the study 
of civil law. After becoming well versed in this science, more 
calculated than any other to expand the mind for the reception and 
discussion of great political truths, he passed over to London. 
and commenced his term at the Temple for the study of com- 
mon law. This study sharpens the wits, and opens the great 
fountain of Anglo Saxon liberty to the patient investigator of 
English history. After finishing his studies and his travels, he 
returned to his native land at the ripe age of twenty-seven, and 
was hailed by the best judges us a well-read scholar and an accom- 
plished gentleman. Foreign courts had not damped his love of 
liberty. At this period the discussions with the mother country 
and the colonies, upon great points of national law, had com- 
menced, and soon were carried on with great warmth and perti- 
nacity by both parties. Mr. Carroll did not hesitate for a mo- 
ment, but took side with the lovers of liberty. He wielded a 
ready pen, and it was soon engaged in the glorious cause. Like 
others, he for some time did not wish to be known ; but his writ- 
ings were so satisfactory to his countrymen, that his secret could 
not long be kept. Some of his political antagonists were among 
the first mer in Maryland. He foresaw that an appeal must be 
made to arms, and he boldly advanced his sentiments on this 
head, and recommended due preparations fer such an event. At 
this time but few voices had heen raised to this in any part of the 
country. Early in 776, he was sent as one of a commission to 
Canada, to induce the people of that province to join us in op- 
posing the mother country. The disasters which had previously 
befallen our arms in that quarter rendered the mission ineffectual 
Mr. Carroll returned in June, 1776, and instantly repaired to the 
convention of Maryland, of which he was a member ; and there, 
urging them to withdraw the instructions that body had given 
their delegates in congress, not to vote for ind pendence, atlength 
found his exertions crowned with success. Mr. Carroll was now 
appointed a delegate to congress, and, with his colleagues, was 
free to act upon the great question as they pleased. On the 
eighteenth of July, he presented his credentials to the continental 
congress at Philade Iphia, and on the second day of August fol 
lowing subscribed his name to the immortal instrument. He was 
considered now as one of the most fearless men of the age; for 
he had more to risk, in point of property, than any other man in 
the whole community, Hancock not excepted. On the first day he 
ente red congress he was appointed to the board of w ar, of which 
he was an efficient member 

During the whole of the pe rilous conflict he bore his part w th 
unabated ardor, 


often being at the same time a member of the 


convention of his native state and a member of congress; a double 
Cuty, which required great ene rgy and industry to perform; but 
80 ably did he discharge his duties, that both bodies were satisfied 
with his attention to each 


lumself to the coun: 


In 1778. he left congress, and devoted 
us of his Native state, but always with an 
eye to the great interests of the nation 

When the constitution of the United States went into operation 
Mr. Carroll was ele: ted 


1 senator from Maryland, and took his 
Seat at the « ty of New-York, at the organization of the goverb- 
ment, on the thirtieth of April, 1789 
ume to this Situali ; 


He was elected a second 


, He was never an office-see ker, nor ever from caution or timidity 
inched from any honest responsibility, in the darkest hour of Ui 
republic | 

In the year 1801, he quitted public life, as far as such a man! 
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could do so. He had now reached his grand climacteric, and was 
willing and desirous that younger men should take the field of 
politics, hardly dreaming then that he was to enjoy another age 
of man, in the fulness of intellectual vigor. These last thirty 
years of life have passed away in serenity and happiness, almost 
unparalleled in the history of man. He has enjoyed, as it were, 
an Indian summer of existence, a tranquil and lovely period, when 
the leaves of the forest are richly variegated, but not yet seared; 
when the parent-bird and the spring nesting are of the same 
flock, and move on equal wing; when the day of increase and 
the day of the necessity of provision are gone; when the fruits 
of the earth are abundant, and the lakes of the woods are as 
smooth and joyous as if reflecting the bowers of Eden. Such an 
Indian summer has this patriot enjoyed; his life has been thrice 
yea, four times blessed; blessed in his birth and education, in 
his health, in his basket, and in his store ; blessed in his numerous 
and honorable progeny, which extend to several 
blessed in the protracted measure of his days, in which have been 
crowded the events of many centuries; and blessed in the won- 
derful prosperity of his country, whose population has since his 
hundred thousand souls to more than 
twelve millions, enjoying the blessings of freemen. It is, per- 
haps, from the fact, that the world think it quite enough for onc 
mortal that he should be virtuous, prosperous, and enjoy a green 
old age, that an analysis of his intellectual powers, or a descrip- 
tion of his rare attainments, has seldom been attempted; but 
talents and attainments he had, that made him one of the most 
successful of the business-men of the momentous period in which 
he lived—a period when that which the head conceived the hand 
There were too few at that time, and 
ion of labor. The 
senator armed for the field, and the soldier met with the Conscript 
Fathers. 

Mr. Carrol! was an orator 
satisfactory kind, delighting all and convincing many. It 


renerauons; 


birth increased from nine 


was ready to execute 


those too zealous, to make the proper div 


His eloquence was of the smooth, 
gentle, 
is not pretended that, like John Adams, he came down upon his 
hearers as with the thunderblast from Sinai. raising the tables 
of independence on high, and threatening in his wrath to break 
or that, like Dick- 


them if they were not received by the people 
hysies to gain his end 


enson, he exhausted rhetoric and metaphy 
to his 
subject well informed, thoroughly imbued with its spirit; and 


with chast 


und was for ever striving to be heard; but Carroll came 


with happy conceptions and graceful delivery, and 





ind delicate language, he, without violence, conquered the un- 
derstandings, and led captive the senses of his hearers. All was 
natural, yet sweet and ished as education could make it. He 
| never seemed fatig h his labors, nor faint with his exer 
tions. His blood and judgment were so well commingled, that 
his h chest efforts were as « sy and natural as tf had been ¢ 
gaged in the course of ordinary duties. This happy faculty stull 
ontinues with the phtriarch, for his conve tion hes now tha 


} 
| 


sage Nestor 


of elder times, whose words fell like vernal snows as he spake 


elegant Vivacity id delicacy that characterized the 


| to the people 


His serenity, and in no small degree, perhaps, his longevity 
may be owing to the permanency of his principles In early life 


' he founded his political creed on the rights of man, and re posing 


his faith in the religion of his fathers, he has felt none of those 
vacillations and changes so common in times of political or reli- 
It were 

continue amongst us, for u 


gious agitauons vod for the nation that he should long 

his presence all party feuds are 
hushed ; and the demagogue, accustomed to vociferate elsewhe re, 
in his vanity to be heard, talks not above his breath when the 
aged patriot is near 
we ought to make a peerage 


In a republic, where titles are not known, 
of talents, virtues patriotism, and 
age, that every youth may learn to admire, respect, and imitate the 
wise and good. With all our wishes and our prayers for his 
stay here on earth, the patriarch must soon be gathered to his 


The 
r heht nor 


fathers, and his name 
burd shall then st 


given to the historian and the poet 


ke his harp and sing,“ in strains ne 


melancholy,” but with admiration, touched with religious hone ‘ 


Full of year re, through the gate 
Ory s slumber he retire 


an vou 

Then dips his silver t “2 to rise 

nd meadows new 
Ss (ale the happy chunes 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


Legends of the West. By Ja " Author of Letters from the West, &c 
I vol. J2 p. 265. Philadely Hlanson Hall Suv 

Mr. Hatt is known as a very charming writer. We have 

read his skew They are ve ry fairly 

entitled to a place in the library of any American gentleman, 

and will assuredly find their way also into the hands of foreign 

We present an 


hes with unusual interest 


critics, whose praise Lhey cannot fail to secure. 
extract to-day. 
The Seventh Son 
I had a classmate at college whose name was Jeremy Geode 
ether at that Ume, and we became 
upied the same room, and the same 
ited to each other our most secret 


Circumstances threw us tog 
attached friends. We oc: 
bed, and frecly communi 
thoughts. lam not philosopher enough to account for the prin- 
r iple of attraction which operated upon us; the adhesion was 
very strong, but the cause which produced it ts as far hidden 
from my tee ble powers of perception as the properties of the load- 
stone I once read a very learned and unintelligible book of phi- 
losophy, from beginning to end, for the Purpose of finding out 
why it was that two human beings should be stuck together like 
particles of granits but l had nry labor for my pains The 
stuck together we Were, and yet never 
were two individuals more unlike each other. We were perfect 
antipode and our friendshy My readers 
will enter fully into the perplexities which this subject afforded 
me, when I inform them that my friend was dismally ugly 

while I was, not only a great admirer of beauty, but m my own 
very good looking He was aslove: "l was 


pinion, at least 
neat and dressy. He loved books, I loved men—particularly 


reason Was insecrutabl 


a moral anuthesis 


those of the feminine gender He was devoted to figures, and so 
was I—but then his affections settled upon the figures of arith- 
metic and geometry, while mine were running riot among those 
of the cotillion. He was studious, grave, and unsocial, and | 


gay, volatile, and fond of company. I could talk by the hour 
about any thing, or about nothing, while my friend was taciturn, 
his remarkably homely mouth, except to utter a 
syllogism, or demonstrate a problem. There were occasions, it 


is true, when his eloquence would burst fe rth like the eruption of 


seldom open: 


a voleano. I have seen him rant like a stump orator, over a geo 
logical specimen, or pour forth me taphors, in all the exuberance 
of poetic phrensy, while commenting upon the wonders exhibited 
in the structure of a poor unfortunate musquito which had fallen 


Stranee as it may seem to those who are un 


into his clutches 
acquainted with the organization of such minds, he was a wit of 


the highest erder. A sly nuendo, a sententious remark, a play 
ful sare m. uttered with the most inflexible gravity, would ex- 
cite in others al xvysm of laughter, while he was apy arently 
unconscious of any feeling akin to mirth. That he enjoyed his 
own exquisite vein of humor, andthe humor of others, I have 
now no doubt, for every man who possesses any strongly marked 
faculty of the mind, experiences a high degree of pleasure in its 
exercise But he passed for a misanthrope, an unfeeling selfish 


tractions of his own mind, had 
no svmpathies in co on with hus fellow-creatures ; and he was 
under any character which might secure him fron 
at liberty to pursue the leadings of his 


in, who, wr 


pepe pup the at 


willing to pass 
intrusion, and leave hin 


own genius Elis equanimity under these surmises, and under 
sll the crosses of life. was absolutely miraculous; the truth waa 
that his vieorous understanding, and native good temper, enabled 


him to look down upon the accidents that vexother men. I alone 
suspected that he was kind and generous, because I had seen his 
eve morsten, and the rigid muscies of his face relax, as he pe 


| rused the tender episties of a doating mother ; though it was only 


in after vears that | learned that he earned his own subsistence 
and thatof his parent, by the labors of bis per while he pursued 
his college studies. I could have wept when this fact came te 
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my knowledge, and when I recollected how I had sometimes 
ridiculed his parsimonious habits, and his unceasing devotion to 
jabor. 

Another trait in the character of my friend shall be briefly no- 
ticed. Although he diligently eschewed the company of women, 
and regarded men with careless indifference, he seemed so per- 
fectly enamored of the society of children and other irrational 
animals, that | sometimes suspected him of being a believer in 
the pythagorean doctrine of transmigration When fatigued 
with mental exertions, he would steal off to join his little play- 
fellows, on the green beyond the town, which was their place of 
evening resort. ‘I'here he would be seen stretched upon the grass, 
gazing at them with an eye of interest and of complete satisfac- 
tion. The youngsters quickly struck up an acquaintance, and 
clave to him with instinctive affection. ‘They soon learned to 
bring him their hats and coats to take care of, when they drew 
them otf for play ; he became the umpire in their contests, and 
the peacemaker in their disputes; and he might often be seen 
with the whole posse around him, the smallest hanging on his 
knees and his great shoulders, and the biggest forming a dense 
eircle, with open eyes and mouths, while he related some strange 
legend, or explained the curious phenomena of nature. These 
facts were not generally known in college, and it was well for 
him--for had the erudite and dignified sophomores detected him 
in such childish pursuits, my friend Jeremy Geode would un- 
doubtedly have been sent to Coventry. He had a mocking-bird, 
too, in a cage, a martin box at his window, and an industrious 
family of silk-worms in a small cabinet. A lean, hungry, fero- 
cious-looking cat, whose love of mice or of mythology had 
brought her to college, who had been expelled from one room and 
kicked out of another, and suffered martyrdom in so many shapes, 
that, but for the plurality of her lives, she would long since have 
ceased to exist, at last took refuge in our room. She entered 
with atruly feline stealth of tread, and sought concealment with 
the cowardice of conscious felony. But no sooner did she attract 
theeye of Jeremy, than a mutual attachment commenced, a single 
glance revealed to each a kindred spirit; ina few hours puss was 
running between the student's feet; before the close of the day 
she was reposing in his lap, and a firm friendship was cemented. 
Under his care she grew fat, social, and contented, and justice 
requires me to say, that a more intelligent or better behaved cat 
never inhabited the walls of a learned institution 

After the completion of our collegiate course, we commenced 
the study of our respective professions. Now it was thata prin- 
ciple of repulsion began to operate, which carried us perpetually 
in opposite directions. Our minds, which had heretofore, to 
some extent, inhabited the same sphere, began to diverge as it 
were, from a common centre, so that we entered upon the great 
theatre of life by different paths. My friend, who was cautious 
and plodding, betook him to the dusty turnpike of science, care- 
fully noting the indications of the innumerable finger-posts and 
mile-stones, whieh have been set up by the industry of sundry 
worthy men, on either side of that greathighway. He was will- 
ing to reach the ultimate point of his ambition by the beaten 
road, which experience has marked out. Wisdom’s ways are 
said to be pleasant ways, and all her paths peace, and I dare say 
he found them so; but f must confess that I had not sufficient 
taste to discern, wherein that peace and pleasantness consisted 
I betook myself to that flowery path, which, without having any 
particular course or destination, meanders through the regions of 
fancy, and the resorts of pleasure. But I was unwilling, at first, 
to part with my friend; I grieved to see his youth withering in 
monastic seclusion, and his energies wasted in a severe course 
of unproductive studies 

“ What do you expect to gain,” said I to him, one day, “ by 
this incessant toil of the mind, this rigid self-denial, this total 
abstraction from the ordinary pursuits of youth ?” 

“ Knowledge !” was his laconic reply 

* And will the accumulated stores of knowledge be worth so 
dear a purchase? Are you not acting the part of the miser who 
keeps up a mass of useless wealth, at the expense of all the cour- 
tesies of life, and all its enjoyments? Is this a rational way of 
spending time ?” 

“T like it,” said he 

I was nettled at his perfectcomposure. ‘ Sodoesyour catlike 
to sleep,” I exclaimed, *‘ and pardon me for saying that see little 
difference’ —I was going to say, “between you and your cat,” 
but I had the grace to modify the comparison—‘ between dozing 
over the fire, or over musty books.” 

“ The books are far from musty,” replied he, very placidly, 
“ and as for poor puss, she is quite happy andrespectable, in her 
way. 

* But my dear Geode, to what end is this slavery of the mind ?” 


” 


© Usefulness 

‘Usefulness! to whom, pray ? 

“To myself, to my country, to mankind.” 

“ And the reward? Come tell us that. What do you expect 
in return for becoming the benefactor of an ungrateful world ?” 

* The approbation of good men, and of my own conscience 

He had reason and yirtue on his side, and my logic would hold 
out no longer. I was awed, but not convinced, and we parted 

My friend studied medicine, a choice upon which IT had often 
rallied him as growing ut of his love for the occult sciences; for 
with his more solid & quirements, he had mingled an acquaint- 
ance with alchemy, witchcraft, and all the mystic lore which is 
found in black letter books. He could draw horoscopes, and tell 
fortunes like an adept, and so gravely would he talk upon such 
subjects, that had it not been for a lurking roguishness of the eye, 
which he could never wholly command, I should have feared that 
he was in earnest. I chose the science of law, because this pro- 
fession is considered the path to office and honor. [had no relish 
for the drudgery of a practising attorne y. Framing declarations 
and exploring the intricacies of law reports, had no attractions 
for me. My ambition soared higher; and I imagined, as multi- 
tudes of young men do, who crowd to the bar in the hope of lead- 
ing a life of ease and dignity, that my labors would cease, and 
my triumphs begin, with my maiden speech. In common with | 
all who have been deluded by this fallacy, I have discovered my | 
error. The labors of the lawyer who pursues his profession | 


with energy, are as severe as those of the farmer or mechanic, |, 
while his pecuniary gains are less certain. But then the farmer || 


' mason in the enlightened state of New-York. 


is a drudge, and the mechanic is not an esquire. The legal pro- 
fession confers a patent of gentility on its members if they are 
gentlemen of the bar; and the man who wishes to become a gen- 
tleman by a short cut, and to remain one during life, has only to 
procure a license to practise in a court of record, which confers 
an indefeasible tite to that distinction, whatever may be the pro- 
perties of his body, mind, or estate 

But I sat down, not to write of myself, but to indite the verita- 
ble history of Doctor Jeremy Geode, who having obtained his 
diploma with great distinction, emigrated to the western states. 
He called to take leave of me, previous to his departure. A suit 
of mourning announced that he had lost his mother, the only hu- 
man being, in memory of whom he would have thought it neces- 
sary to exhibit this outward symbol of grief. ‘1 nursed her,” 
said he, “in her last illness, and received her blessing. It was 
mournful to sever so dear atie; but I felt that I had gained, in her 
approbation of my conduct, a richer legacy than any that the 
whole earth could bestow.” He spoke of his future prospects 
with confidence, though with that peculiar bashfulness with 
which a modest young man, accustomed to seclusion, faces the 
world for the first time. There is no sight more touching to a 
considerate heart, than to behold a highly gifted and ingenuous 
youth, embarking in the voyage of life, withno companions but 
enterprise and indigence. Bright may be his career, and noble 
his triumphs; but the chances that those buoyant hopes, those 
modest graces, those virtuous emotions, which render youth so 
engaging, will be blighted by vice, by disappointment, and by sor- 
did cares, are so many, us to fill the benevolent heart with trem- 
bling apprehension 

Doctor Geode settled in an obscure town, far in the wilderness. 
It wasa village newly laid out, upon the borders of an extensive 
prairie: a beautifully undalating plain, fringed with woods, and 
dotted with picturesque clumps and groves of trees. The grass, 
as yet but little trodden, exhibited its pristine luxuriance, and a 
variety of gorgeous flowers enlivened the scene. The deer still 
loitered here, as if unwilling to resign their ancient pastures, 
and at night the long how! of the wolf could be heard, mingled 
with the fearful screechings of the owl. The village was com- 
posed of log cabins, and was, with the neighborhood around it, 
inhabited chiefly by backwoodsmen—a race of people who, de- 
lighting in the chase, and devoted to their wild, free, and indepen- 
dent habits, precede the advance of the denser population, and 
kee p ever on the outskirts of socic ty. Ardent, Ecritalde: and 
uncultivated, the stranger is as much delighted with the cordial 
welcome he finds at their firesides, as he is struck with their pri- 
mitive manners, their singular phraseology, and their original 
modes of thinking. Accustomed to long journeys, to frequent 
changes of residence, to protracted hunting ¢ xpeditions, to swim- 
ming rivers, and encamping in the woods, they bear fatigue and 
exposure withthe patience of the Indian: their figures of speech 
are numerous, and drawn from natural objects; and they havea 
fund of thatintelligence which arises from extensive wanderings, 
from a close observance of nature, and from habits of free dis- 
cussion, mingled with the simplicity induced by the absence of 
literature 

A few months passed away delightfully with Doctor Geodk 
He roamed the forest and the prairies with the eagerness of one 
who had fallen upon a new world, more beautiful than that of his 
nativity. He walked and rode, hunted and fished, not for sport, 
but in search of scientific truth. The cabin which he oecupied 
as a study, soon grew into a museum of natural curiosities 
Every day brought some novel and interesting subject under his 
investigation. The treasures of knowledge which he had accu- 
mulated over the midnight lamp, seemed now to swell, and burst 
forth into life, as the exuberant flower springs from the folds of 
the bud. The world around him was teeming with living and 
beautiful illustrations of those abstruse principles that had been 
gathered into his me mory with so much toil, and arranged with 
so much care. Not awind blew, nora shower fell; not a flower 
regaled his senses with its gaudy beauties or Tich perfumes, 
without filling his mind with a sensation of pleasurable emotion 
To him the phenomena of nature were all el: quence, and music 
and symmetry. He had studied these things in the closet as 
mere abstractions, but now they came before him as sensible ob 
jects, bearing the stamp of reality, and glowing wath the fresh- 
ness of life. 

But inthe midst of these pursuits, my worthy friend entirely 
forgot to employ the ordinary means of getting into practice 
He made no display of his skill, nor courted the acquaintance of 
any of his neighbors. No flashy advertisement extolled the 
merits of Doctor Geode, and informed the public that he was their 
humble servant. A wily competitor, taking advantage of this 
improvidence, represented my erudite friend as an insane gentle- 
man, who roamed about gathering roots, and catching prairie 
flies; and the neighbors felt no inclination to consult a mad doe 
tor. His own habits confirmed these mercenary slanders. His 
homely face was pale and sallow ; his thick black beard was often 
allowed to remain aw hole week unshaven ; and in his total care- 
lessness of every thing relating to his own comfort, he some 
times walked from his shop to his lodgings without his hat, or 
with one boot and one shoe His collection of stuffed birds, im 
paled insects, and pickled reptiles, might well bring his sanity in 
question with those who could see no advantage in this hideous 
resurrection of dead bodies. Moreover he had tamed a crow, a 
bird held in particular aversion, in consequence of its depreda- 
— upon corn fields, and pronounced by a popular verseto hav: 
een, 


e world began, 
ny of man; 


Ever since t 

Natura! ene 
and a black cat, who of her own accord, had taken up her resi 
dence with him, was his constant companion. He soon found 
himself avoided, like a mad dog in a populous town, or a free 
Week after week 
rolled away, and not a patient called the skill of Doctor Geode in 
requisition. He wondered at this circumstance, and perplexed 
himself with vain endeavors to conjecture the reason. He saw 
that he was even shunned; but his modesty, as well as his inde- 
pendence, prevented him from inquiring into the cause 
mean while his finances were exhausted, and poverty, with all its| 
inconveniences and mortifications, stared him in the face. 


In the || 


world, to which there are few exceptions; that is, that good 
deeds always have theirreward. So it happened to my friend. 
He was one day induced to enter a solitary cabin, in the out- 
skirts of the village, by hearing as he passed the groans of a 
person who seemed to be in pain. A decent widow who support- 
ed a large family by her labor, was suffering under a high tever, 
and in a state of delirium. Beside her sat a fair-haired girl, 
about fourteen years old, the daughter of a neighboring gentle- 
man, bathing her temples, and vainly endeavoring to soothe her 
torture. Wathout asking any questions, the humane physician 
rendered such assistance to the sufferer as her case required; nor 
did he quit her bedside, until every alarming symptom was re- 
moved. The young girl, who at first shrunk back in alarm, was 
soon drawn to his assistance by the kindness of his tones, and 
now witnessed his promptness and success with astonishment. 
He continued to attend her from day to day until his patient was 
completely restored, and then refused any compensation for what 
he considered a slight and a voluntary service. Being an intelli- 
gent woman, who had been accustomed to attend the sick, she 
readily discovered, from his tender manner, and skilful preserip- 
tions, that he was no ordinary man; and she now, in the warmth 
of her gratitude, revealed to him the arts by which his competitor 
had deprived him of the confidence of the public 

Doctor Geode never did things like other men. Instead of 
getting angry, he was amused at the ingenuity of his rival, and 
at his own ridiculous predicament. He was born loo far east to 
be overreached by a specious pretender ; and as his necessities were 
at that moment particularly pressing, he soon devised a plan for 
present relief, and for the utter discomfiture of his rival. Although 
his bashfulness and habits of abstraction, had kept him aloof 
from an intercourse with his neighbers, he had not been unatten- 
tive to their traditions and modes of thinking; while he spoke 
little, he had listened and observed much. Some of their super- 
stitions had struck him as remarkably amusing, and he was even 
then preparing an essay on this subject. With these landmarks 
to assist him, his scheme was soon digested. Having prepared 
a neat card, and drawn upon ita circle and a triangle, he pro- 
ceeded to trace over it several words in the Greek character. He 
then advertised that “ Doctor Jeremy Geode, the seventh son of a 
celebrated Indian doctor, would cure all diseases, by means of the 
wonderful hygeian tablet, or kickapoo panacea, of which h« 
was sole proprietor.” It was a happy thought! the virtues of a 
seventh son have long been well known; and however our sturuy 
borderers may dislike their savage neighbors, the Indian doctor 
has always been in high repute amongthem., The reputed luna- 
tic was at once elevated into an inspired mediciner; the crow 
the black eat, and the collection of natural curiosities, became 
objects of respectful curiosity. In vain did the veguéar physiciat 
of the village denounce him as an impostor; In vain an incredlg 
lous few professed their entire disbelief. ‘The doors of the sevent! 
son were soon crowded with the halt and the sick Among the 
first that came was Mr. Jones, the father of the fair-haired gir! 
a gentleman of information and property; a frank, hospitable 
man, who had taken up a favorable opinion of the doctor, and 
who became now, by his daughter's account of the incident she 
had witnessed, warmly engaged in his interest. What passed at 
the interview need not be repeated: Mr. Jones at its conclusior 
exhibited evident symptoms of having enjoyed a hearty laugh 
and Doctor Geode had received some new views of western char- 
acter. ‘They remained firm friends, and Mr. Jones never spoke 
of the seventh son, but in terms of high respect. The success 
of the mystic tablet was triumphant, and its fame spread far and 
near. Nauseating and dangerous drugs were decried, as useles 
and pernicious. It even became a matter of ge neral remark an 
wonder, that people should be so stupid as to swallow deadly 
poisons, while health could be so much more cheaply purchased 
hy looking atacard. Faith alone was requisite to give efficacy 
tothe spell. It is true thatthe charm sometimes failed; but this 
was always attributed to the unbelief of the patient, and the 
tor forthwith proceeded to treat such cases secundem artem, « 
cealing the fact that he used the subtle minerals of the pharma 
copeia, and leaving the world to suppose that he practise d only 
with the simples gathered in his botanic excursions The cor 
sequence was that his practice spread not only through the cour 
try around, but an immense number of patients were brought 
him from a distance. As for the regular physician, he wa 
obliged io quit the village 

Happening to pass through that region, when the fame of Do 
tor Geode was at its zenith, I was astonished to hear the name « 
my old classmate, of whom I had lost sight for some years, cou 
pled with miraculous cures by faith; and I determined to pas 
him a visit. Muffled in my cloak, and disguised still further by 
the alteration that time had made in my features, I entered his 
dwelling. It was a spacious log-house, divided into sever 
apartments, all of which, except one, were occupied by the sick 
In the audience reom, if | may so call it, sat the doctor; his 
black beard, which he had suffered to grow, overhanging | 
breast, and his raven locks almost concealing his features ; wht 
and his sarcas 
classmate. H 


h Ss mountainous nose, his caim but pie reing eye , 
tic lip, revealed to me, ata glance, my former . 
was surrounded by a group of persons who sought relief fror 
real or imaginary diseases. 
I have a desperate misery in my side,” said one 
“Tve got the Ai/liards fever,” groaned another 
Tam pewerful weak,” drawled a third 

“ My limbs are sort o’ dead like,” whined a fourth 

=" h doctor, I've gat the yallier nders power rful bad; I fee! 
jist like 'd naaterally die vf; and | can’t hepe myself, nohow 

“Can youcure the rheumatiz ?” 

“T’'ve an inward fever.” i 

‘Doctor, my peided cow is in a desput bad fiz with the holler 
horn.” ; 

“ Ah, doctor Geeho, you never seed si h a poor afflicted ¢ ruitur 
as I be, with the misery in my tooth; it seems like it would 9s 
use me up body-aciously.” , 

“Oh, doctor, doctor, I’ve got the shaking ager, so mighty bad 
T aint no account, nohow.” : 
| ‘Mr. Geehead, I wish you'd look at my boy; he’s got in the 

triflingest way you ever seed; he can’t larn his book, and does 
| nothing but jeest tell lies and steal, study, all the time ; be aint in 
, 


There is one truth, as regards the moral government of this’) his right mind, nohow.’ 
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*“Canst thou minister toa mind diseased?” inquired I, in a 
feigned tone. His quick eye, which had more than once rested 
on me since I had entered the room, was turned hastily towards 
me in eager scrutiny. Failing to penewate my disguise, he civil- 
ly inquired my business. j 

“I know,” said I, in a mock heroic tone, “ that knowledge is 
thy idol, usefulness thy creed, the approbation of good men, thy 
reward. I seek advice.” 

“ Your complaint ?” inquired he, in a tremulous voice, for he 
more than suspected who was his visitor. 

“ The cacoethes scribendi.” 

“Oh si sick omnes!” exclaimed the seventh son, waving his 
hand over his valetudinarian levee, who stood gasping in awe, 
at this outlandish dialogue. 

“It hath afflicted me trom my youth,” rejoined I. 

“ Get you gone,” cried he, in a tone of grave sarcasm, while a 
joyful recognition sparkled in his eye, “get you gone, it is a 
loathsome, incurable disease, which criticism may correct, but 
the grave only can remove. It hath afflicted the world for ages, 
carrying with it revilings, and jealousies, and war. It maketh a 
man lean in flesh, and poor in substance. A hollow eye, a sunk- 
en cheek, a soiled finger, and a tattered coat are its symptoms.” 

“IT crave a private consultation, learned doctor,” said I, and 
accordingly, after dismissing his patients, he led me into his 
sanctum, and embraced me with the fervor of affectionate friend- 
ship. 

I remained with him that day, and we consumed nearly the 
whole night in conversation. After he had recounted his adven- 
tures, I inquired how he, whose moral principles I knew to be 
rigid, could justify himself in assuming a character which did 
not belong to him. 

“ There is less of imposture,” he replied, “in the character 
which I have assumed, than you imagine ; my father was a phy- 
sician, and I am his seventh son.” 

* But is it right to delude the ignorant, and give your sanction 
to an idle superstition ?” 

*T will not say that it is right. Nothing is right, but truth and 
plain dealing. Yet I am not prepared to say that it is morally 
wrong, to do good to men through the medium of their own weak- 
ness. One half the diseases which afflict mankind are imaginary, 
and should be treated as such. I practise upon this rule, and 
have found faith quite as valuable as physic.” 

* But is it possible that you can pursue this life with satisfac- 
tion ?” 

“So far as there has been deception in it, ithas been irksome 
But it has afforded me a fund of amusement, and has given me 
an insight into the human heart, which I consider invaluable. I 
have acquired an intimate acquaintance with the peculiarities of 
a most original people; have seen the workings of superstition 
in one of its most powerful forms; and have closely studied one 
of the most curious incidents of the mysterious connexion be- 
tween mind and matter.” 

* Then you have some confidence in your system ?” 

“Oh yes, how can I help it? I have seen the sturdy hunter, 
who could face the painted Indian, or wrestle with the hungry 
wolf, quailing under a fancied or unimportant disorder, and sud- 
denly, at my bidding, by a mere volition of will, resuming his 
vigor, and returning to his manly exercises. I have seen the 
drooping maiden, who was withering like the autumn leaf, call 
back her smiles and her bloom, by a simpleexertion of faith. I 
must acknowledge, however, that my plan has been extended 
farther, and continued longer, than IT intended. It was embraced 
partly in jest, partly under the goadings of stern necessity. My 
success astonished me. Isaw no way to retreat I was doing 
good to others and enriching myself. I am now possessed of a 
sufficient sum to establish me wherever I please. Besides, the 
bubble must soon burst; ours is not a country, nor an age, in 
which delusion can live long.” 

L left him on the following morning. Shortly afterwards he 
abandoned the scene of his success, after presenting the mystic 
tablet to the poor widow, who had proved so valuable a friend to 
him in the hour of adversity. and instructing her in the real secret 
of us efficacy. ‘ 

Three years had passed away sincethe interview just related, 
when one day Doctor Geode, who was now a regular physician, 
of high standing, in a city not far from that of myown residence, 
entered my room. 1 was astonished at the change which a short 
time had wrought in his person and appearance He was now 
in his thirtieth year, and had just reached the vigor of manhood 
He was plainly but neatly dressed. Good living and active em- 
ployment had clothed his muscles with flesh, and brought a 
healthy bloom to his check. The sharp angles of his face had 
become rounded, and the clouds of care were dispersed. The 
clownish manners of the student had given place to the deport- 
ment of a plain intelligent gentleman. A simile of benevolence 
and placid contentment sat upon his features; and I thought him 
by no means so ugly as he had been in his youth 
‘Come,” said he, “‘ will you join me in a trip to 

For what purpose 7” 

Daring my residence there, I had a friend, who treated me 
with kindness. He had penetrated my disguise by his own sa- 

ity, but appreciated my motives, kept my secret with inviola- 

» honor, and promoted my interest with all his influence. I 
was his family p ” He is dead, and his only daughter, 
the fair-haired girl whom I once told you of. is about to be de- 
prived of by a designing relative. My intimacy 
with the family has put me in possession of facts, which are un- 
known to her, but which in my opinion will establish her claim 
She is a mere child, poor thing, and does not know her own 
you have the dyspepsia, I am sure: I prescribe a 





hysician 


her inheritances 





ights. Come 
mz journey 
Who could resist the temptation of a tour to the frontier, in 
company w thsucha man? “ The seventh son shall be obe yed,” 
said I, and the next morning found us on our horses. The jour- 
ney was delightful. The doctor was full of anecdote, and brim- 
f both of which he poure d out in copious streams 
His former taciturnity had given place to conversational powers 
of a high order. It had never been constitutional, but was the 
result of circumstances. His youth had been silently and dili- 
gently employed in acquiring the knowledge which now burst 
torth in rich exuberance; and he reminded me of the tree that in| 


il of scien 





the winter stands bare, solitary, and ungraceful, but in due cea- 
son bears the leaf, the blossom, and the fruit. His inquisitive 
mind was continually on the stretch. 1 was struck with his vari- 
ous information, his affability, and his colloquial skill 

We reached the broad prairies and the regions of thinly scat- 
tered population. The wide and beaten road was changed for 
the path that winded over the plains, or among the tangled woods 
We forded the little streams, and crossed the rivers in canoes, 
driving our horses before us. Instead of meeting the traveling 
carriage, the stage, and the loaded wagon, we encountered the 
solitary hunter in his blanket coat, treading along with the 
stealthy step of the cat, and the watchful glance of the wary In- 
dian. We lodged no longer at the inn, attended by assiduous ser- 
vants, but slept at the settler’s cabin, and sat as equals at his 
board. Two more days would have brought us to ———, when 
my friend was taken ill. The attack was severe, and he thought 
his own case doubtful. There was no physician in the neigh- 
borhood, and he himself was unprovided with such medicines as 
were suitable to hiscase. The fever was raging and the pain 
intense. It was one of those cases in which the crisis approaches 
rapidly. Two days passed and he hourly grew worse. I was 
almost frantic. At length the man of the house told us of an old 
woman, that had lately settled in the neighborhood, who was “a 
desperate good doctor 

“ There was a right smart chance of sickness when she came 
into the settlement,” continued the man, “a heap of people called 
on her—she had abundance to do—and she flew round among 
the folks mighty pear?, | tell you. The way she fixed ‘em, was 
the right way, there’s no mistake in it. I would’nt give her for 
naary high larnt mercury doctor, I ever see, no how 

“ But this is an extreme case.” 

“ No matter,” replied the hunter cheerfully, “if the man was 
as cold as a wagon tire, provided there was any life in him, she'd 
bring him to; there’s no two ways about it.’ 

My friend smiled. ‘ Send for the woman !” I exclaimed, “ she 
may tell us of some remedy.”’ A boy was accordingly mounted 
on the fleetest steed, and soon returned with the female A.scula- 
pius. There was nothing peculiar in her appearance, except 
that she wore a large black veil, which completely concealed her 
features. She required to be left alone with the patient, but as I 
insisted on being present at the interview, an exception Was made 
in my favor. She approached the bed, felt the sufferer’s pulsé 
and passed her hand over his forehead, while the doctor, who 
seemed to recognise the skilful touch of a practitioner, mechani 
cally put out his tongue. The woman turned to me, and said in 
a low voice, “Ican do nothing for this gentleman—he is very 
ill, and requires a greater physician than | am.” 

* Do your best,” exclaimed I 

** Ah, sir, I have little skillin medicine. Tam but a poor weak 
woman; a very humble mstrument in the hands of Providence 
I can do nothing here. This man needs medicine 

“If you mean to say, that you do your work by a spell, Linsist 
upon your trying it 

Very willingly,” said the woman, meekly, and then raising 
her voice, she exclaimed, “ let no one speak.” 

She next turned to her patient, and said, “Sick man! do you 
believe that I can raise you from this bed of pain ?” 

The doctor, who, even in the hour of extremity, seemed to re- 
tain his relish for Aecus pocus, nodded his head, while I felt an 
unaccountable awe creeping over me. 

“Then look upon my face,” continued she, in a solemn tone, 
throwing back her veil, and displaying in herr ight hand the iden- 
tical tablet of Doctor Geode, “ and look upon this tablet of health 
and these mysterious figures, and charmed words, drawn upon it 
by the hand of the seventh son of a celebrated Indian doctor— 
look on them, and believe, and be restored 

This was more than the doctor could stand. No sooner did he 
behold the workmanship of his own hands, and the pupil of his 
tuition, and witness the whole acting of that curious scene, of 
which he had been the inventor, than he burst into an immode 
rate convulsion of laughter. The ed in amazement, 
for in the altered features of her patient she did not recognise her 
master. LTranto him in alarm; but he continued to laugh, rolling 
from side to side, throwing up his long arms, and screaming as 
if distracted 

As soon as he was cor iposed enough to spe ak he exe laimed, 
“Give her a fifty dollar note, Charles! woman 
you have done your duty well—go now, but do not leave the 
house [” . : 

‘Can it be possible ” continued he, as the wonde ring woman 
closed the door after her, “cun it be, that there are two Rich 
monds in the field?) No, it is my own veritable spell, and my 
very deputy herself!’ And then he laughed agam, unt] the 
whole house re-echoed the sonorous peal. The big drops rolled 
from his forehead See there' he exclaimed, “ behold the work 
of the faith doctor; here we have been laboring these two days 
to break this obstinate fever, and to produce a perspiration, and 
lo! the cunning woman has wrought the desired change m a 
moment!” And it was exactly so; the violent muscular action 
and the sudden revolution in the patient's train of thought, had 
A profuse pers] 
most violent symptoms 
I knew I was safe 


woman gaz 


Go, go, good 


produced instantaneous relief. ration, succeed 
ed by a gentle slumber, relieved the 


When he awoke he ked for the doctress 


said he, “‘as soon as I saw her face She has a lancet and a box 
of calomel pills in her po ket. Noman need die of abilious fever 
when these are near. I lost mine on the read. Send her in 


It is only necessary to add. that after a few days care ful attention 
from the old lady, who was really an admirable nurse, 
able to resume h ourney 

In consequence of this detention, we 


he wa 


arrived at the pl ce of 


our destination too late to be of any service to the daughter of 
Doctor Geode’s former friend in her lawsuit The « se had 
been tried. and decided against her. My worthy feliow-traveler 
bore this disappointment with less patience than was u witl 
him. He took it to heart, and brooded over it. Every day! 


went to see the young lady, to console her, and to try to devi 


some means to reassert herr ehts 

After a few visits, the very dignified 
strain, of the mor al excellence and mer tala ts of his 
young friend; at the close of one week he pronounced her a na- 


iwral curtosity, and before the end of the second, he assured me 


doctor began to talk in a 


quiremer 


ition 


soleranly, that she wasa phenomenon. He had discovered a new 
scientific truth, namely, that in five years, a slim girl of fourteen 
may me metamorphosed into a full grown lovely woman 

“Why, Charles, said he, “ there is nothing in the whole arcana 
of nature to be compared with it; the bursting of the gorgeous 
butterfly from its chrysalis, the expansion of a beautiful flower, 
nor any of the most wonderful changes in the material world, 
cannot equal it.” 

“What's the matter now, 

“Matter enough, sir; matter for curious thought. Here is this 
little girl, who, when I saw her last, was dressed in cotton home- 
spun, wore a sun-bonnet, and ran on errands for her father—a 
little slight thing, as pale as a lily, and as tmid asafawn. She 
sat in the corner knitting, while her father and | conversed, and 
never raised her eyes, or uttered more than on syllable ata ume 
| used to carry young birds, flowers, and pictures to her, as I 
would to any other child Now she is a woman, as beautiful as 
Hebe, as hospitable as was her own warm-hearted father, and as 
rational as an M.D. She is a remarkable specimen—” 
_ “It she is a specimen,” interrupted 1, “1 can easily guess her 
fate She will h irdly escape so industrious a collector as your- 
Take ker home, doctor, and place her in your cabine i; she 
would be Worth a thousand dried thes or pu kled snakes The 
doctor put on his hat and walked off. I saw that it was all over 
with him 

At the end of the third week of our stay, I began to grow im 
patient; but my friend's “phenomenon ’ still engaged all his 
thoughts; and where over of science who would 
have been willing to relinquish so interesting a subject of inves 
tuugation. He was anatomizing the young lady's affections, with 
as much patience of research, as he would have bestowed on the 
complete skeleton of a mastodon. | popped in upon them one 
day, unexpectedly, as they stood conversing at a window; and 
before I was observed, or had time to retire, | heard her say in a 
tremulous tone, ; 

“Indeed, Doctor Geode, I hardly know what to say—it is so 
sudde n-—so-— 80 VE ry tne xyM cled—so- ; : 

‘1 will tell you what to say; say yes 

The young lady covered herface, and uttered neithe ryes nor ne 

“T see through your case, continued the det rmined doctor 
“all that it requires is facth. As Lused to ask my patients here, 
I now ask you, have you faith in 

“Te requires no exertion of credulity 
is all that ts noble and excellent,” and then she placed her 
The lover took and evidently at 
a loss what he ought to do next, mechanically laid his finger upon 
her pulse asif he ¢ X pects d to find thoughts of love, and vows of 
truth, throbbing in the arterial system 

I suppose I laughed, for they both turned towards me 

“Ah, C what, e gt well, no matter—let 
me introduce you to Mrs. Jeremy Geode that is to be. We shall 
be married to-morrow, and the next day bid adieu tothe frontier 

The wedding took place accordingly: and | need scarcely in 
form the intelligent reader, that my frend is now one of the best 
and happue st of husbands, and is « nyoying meridian of 
lite, the rich harvest of prosperity and honor 
youth of virtue, industry, and self denial 


doctor! 


self. 


is the ardent 


to beliewe that Doctor 
Geode 


hand in his it respectfully 


harles Ves-droppil 


in the 
which crowns a 


Mall, RN. PRB 


Fragments of Voyages and Travels. By Captain Ba 
Second Serve Three volumes 


The atrocious effects of superstition are well illustrated in a 
In the 
dearth of new publications, we present Uus one other extract 


page of the above volume, before noticed in this journal 


from the present 

Eleven natives, belonging to one of the strictest of all the 
castes of Hindoos, were traveling from Cutch, through Guzerat 
to Bombay. They had been driven out of their own country by 
the famine, and were fly ne to the south, im hopes ot reaching 
territories not yet desolated. By the time they passed through 
the village of Bhownagur, the majority of the party were almost 
dead with hunger, sickness, and fatigue. On the outskirts of the 
town they fell in with a cow, when, instigated by the irresistible 
cravings of hunger, and reduced to the last of existence 
they slaughtered the animal, and eagerly devoured the raw flesh 
Phis proceeding will convey nothing very extraordinary or flagi 
it when it is recollected that over the 
it will easily be con- 


stage 


tious to European ¢ irs: b 
whole of Hindustan the cow ts held sacred 


ceived that killing and eating one of that species was an offence 


of the blackest die To taste beef in any shape or under any 
circumstances, is likewise an unspeakable abomination in the 
eyes of the Hindoos; so that the guilt of these famishing wretches 


was considered of a double degree of atrocity 

No punishment short of death, it seems, could expiate suc h 
complicated enormity Had they murdered one or two of their 
own party to assuage their hunger withal, possibly no particular 
considering 


notice would have been taken of the circumstance 

the dreadful state to wl they were reduced, But the deadly 
offence of killing a cow n animal all but worsh | ped was not 
to be forgiven! The Thakore, or chief of the village, therefore, 
immediately directed the whole of these eleven human beings to 


be executed on the sp 


by Clergy 
Moore 


al Sermons 


‘ p ! ries of Orig 
~ f Protestant Episcopal Churct New-York: Joln 
The seventh number of this monthly pul lication ia one of the 
very few which offer us an opportunity of filling up this depart- 
nent as usual by the Right 
Reverend Nathaniel Bowen. D_D. bishop of the diocese of Be uth 
A work of th 
sent the world with chores specimens of composition ; 
Protestant Episcopal Pulpit will 
extensively know? 
it, ana who 


It contain nointeresting sermon 


Carolina s kind must be frequently enabled to pre 
and tne 
doubtless, in 

Among the 


we pre- 


readers of the 


crease, as it becomes yet more 


ames of the gentlemen who recommend 
will occasionally enrich it with their own contributions, we 


Many 


sume 
»bserve many justly celebrated for eloquence and learning 
to whose words we have often listened with unalloyed gratifica 
It will be rememberec, that this periodical is the same for 
merly edited by Mr. Freeman Hunt 
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Departure from Lyons—Batteaux de Poste—River scenery— 
Village of Condricu—Vienne— ne ea et St. Espru— 
Dauphiny and Lang uedoc—Demi-fete day, &e. 
I rounn a day and a half quite enough for Lyons Che views 

from the mountain and the river were the only things that pleased 
me. I made the usual dry visit to the library and the museum, 
and admired the Hotel de Ville, and the new theatre, and the front 
of the Maison de Tolosan, that so struck the fancy of Joseph Il 
and having “ dispatched the lions,” like a true cockney traveler 
I was too happy to escape the offensive smells of the streets and 
get tomy rooms. One doesnotenjey much comfort within-doors 
either. Lyons is a great imitation metropolis—a sort of second- 
hand Paris. I am not very difficult to please, but I found the liv- 
ing intolerable. It was an affectation of abstruse cookery through- 
out. We sat down to what is called the best table in the place, 
and it was a series of ludicrous travesties, from the soup to the 
salad. One can eat well in the country, because the dishes are 
simple, and he gets the natural taste of things—but to come toa 
table covered with artificial dishes which he has been accustomed 
to see in their perfection, and to taste and send away every thing 
in disgust, is a trial of temper which is reserved for the traveler 
at Lyons. 

The scenery on the river, from Lyons to Avignon, has great 
celebrity, and I had determined to take that course to the South 
Just at this moment, however, the Rhone had been pronounced 
too low, and the steamboats were stopped. I probably made the 
last passage by steam on the Saone, for we ran a ground repeat- 
edly, and were compelled to wait tll horses could be procure ~d to 
draw the boat into deep water. It was quite amusing to see with 
what a reguiar, business-like air, the postillions fixed their traces 
to the prow and whipped into the middle of the river A small 
boat was my only resource, and [ found a man on the quay who 
plied the river in what is called batteausr de poste, rough shallops 
with flat bottoms, which are sold for firewood on their arrival, the 
rapidity of the Rhone rendering a return against the current next 
The sight of the frail contrivance in which I was 
ather startled me, but the man 
and two ladies 


to impossible. 
to travel near two hundred miles, 1 
assured me he had several other 
among them. I paid the arries, 
the river-stairs punctually at four the next morning 


passengers, 


or earnest money, and was at 


To my very sincere pleasure the two ladies were the daughters 
of my polite friend and fellow passenger from Chalons. They 
were already on board, and the little shallop sat deep in the 
water with her freight. Besides these, there were two young 
French chasseurs going home on leave of absence, a pretty Pari- 
sian dress-maker flying from the cholera, a masculine woman, 
the wife of a dragoon, and my friend the captain. We pushed 
out into the current and drifted slowly down under the bridges, 
without oars, the padrone quietly smoking his pipe at the helm 
In a few minutes we were below the town, and here commenced 
again the cultivated and ornamented banks I had so much admir- 
ed on my approach to Lyons from the other sid The thin haze 
was just stirring from the river's surface, the sunrise flush was 
yn the sky, the air was genial and impregnated with the smell 
of grass and flowers, and the little changing landscapes, as we 
followed the stream, broke upon us like a series of exquisite dio- 
ramas. ‘The atmosphere was like Doughty’s pictures, exactly. 
I wished a thousand times for that delightful artist, that he might 
see how richly the old chateaue and their picturesque appurten 
ances filled up the scene. It would have given a new turn to his 


pencil. 
We soon arrived at the Junction of the rivers, and as we 
touched the rapid current of the Rhone, the litde shallop yielded 


io its sway and redoubled its velocity. ‘The sun rose clear, the 
cultivation grew less and less, the hills began to look distant and 
barren, and our little party became sociable in proportion, We 
closed around the invalid, who sat wrapped in a cloak in the 
stern, leaning on her father’s shoulder, and talked of Paris and 
its pleasures—a theme of which the French are never weary. 
Time passed delightfully. Without being decidedly pretty, our 
two Parisiennes were quiet-mannered and engaging; and the 
younger one particularly, whose pale face and deeply sunken 
eyes gave her a look of melancholy interest, seemed to have 
thought much, and to feel besides, that heruncertain health gave 
her a privilege of overstepping the rigid reserve of an unmarried 
girl, She talks freely and with great delicacy of expression and 
nanner 

We ran ashore at the little village of Condrieu to breakfast. 
We were assailed on stepping out of the boat by the demorselles 
of two or three rival audberges—ni black-eyed girls, in 
white aprons, who seized us by the arm and pulled each to her 
We left ittothe 


captain, who selected the best looking pleader, and we were soon 


e looking 





own door, with torrents of unintelligible paters 


seated around a table covered with alavish breakfast; the butter, 
A merrier party, Lam sure, 
The pre ttvdress- 


cheese and wine excellent, at least 
never astonished the simple people of Condrieu 
maker was full of good-humor and politeness, and delighted at 
the envy with which the rural belles regarded her knowing Paris- 


ian cap; the chasseurs sang the popular songs of the army, and 


joked with the maids of the auberge ; the captain was inexhaus- 
ubly agreeable, and the hour given us by the padrone was soon 


gone. We embarked with a thousand adieus from the pleased 
people, and altogether it was more like a scene from Wilhelm 
Meister, than a passage from real life. 


The wind soon rose free and steady from the north-west, and , 


with a spread sail we ran past Vienne, at ten miles in the hour 
This was the metropolis of my old friends “ the Allobroges,” in 
Cesar’s Commentaries. I could not help wondering at the feel- 
ings with which I was passing over such classic ground. The 
litthe dress-maker was giving us an account of her fright at the 
cholera, and every one in the boat wus in agonies of laughter. I 
looked at the guide book to find the name of the place, and the first 
glance at the word carried me back to my old school desk at An- 
dover, and conjured up for a moment the redolent classic interest 
with which I read the history of the land I was now hurrying 
through. Thata laugh with a modern grisette should engross me 
entirely, at the moment [ was traversing such a spot, is a possibi- 
lity the man may realize much more readily than the school-boy 
A new roar of merriment from my companions plucked me back 


effectually from Andover to the Rhone, and | thought no more of 


Gaul or tts great historian 

We floated on during the day, passing chateaux and ruins con- 
but finding the country barren and rocky to a dismal de- 
cannot well imagine how the Rhone has acquired its 
It has been sung by the poets more than 


stanuly; 
cree, I 
reputation for beauty 
any other river in France, and the various epithets that have been 
applied to it have become so common, that you cannot mention it 
without their rising to your lips; but the S 
incomparably more lovely, and I amtold the valleys of the Loire 
are the most beautiful part of France. From its junction with 
the Saone to the Mediterranean, the Rhone is one stretch of bar- 


Saone and the Seine are 


renness. 

We passed a picturesque chateau, built very wildly on a rock 
washed by the river, called “La Roche de Glun,” and twilight 
soon after fell, closing in our view toall but the river edge. The 
wind died away, but the stars were bright and the air mild; and, 
quite fatigued to silence, our little party leaned on the sides of the 
boat, and waited till the current should float us down to our rest- 
ing place for the night. We reached Valence at ten, and with a 
merry dinner and supper in one, Which kept us up till after mid- 
night, we got to our coarse but clean beds, and slept soundly 

The following forenoon we ran under the Pont St. Esprit, an 
experiment the guide book calls very dangerous. The Rhone is 
and we shot under the arches of the fine old 
structure with great velocity; but the “ Law- 
rence,’ are passed constantly without apprehension by travelers 
in America, and those of the 
We breakfasted just below, ata village where we could 


rapid and hoisy here 
Rapids of the 


Rhone are a mere mill-race in com- 
parison 
scarce understand a syllable, the paluis was so decided, and at 
sunset we were far down between the province sof > nu and 
Languedoc, with the villages growing thicker and greener, and 
a high mountain within ten or fifteen miles, covered with snow 
We stoppe d opposite the old castle of Roch- 

7 and the inhabi- 


ne arly to the base. 

eméuse to pay the dry It was a demi-fete day, 
tants of a village back from the river had come out to the green 
The bank swelled up 


from the stream to a pretty wood, and the green sward between 


bank in their holiday costume for a revel 


was covered with these gay people, arrested in their amusements 
by our arrival. We jumped out for a moment, and I walked up 
the bank and endeavored to make the acquaintance of a strikingly 
handsome woman of about thirty, but the ] atois was quite too 
much. After several vain attempts to understand each other, she 
laughed and turned on her heel, and I followed the eail of the 
padrone to the batteau. For five or six miles below, the river 
passed through a kind of meadow, and an air more loaded with 
fragrance L never breathed. The sun was just down, and with 
the mildness of the air and quiet glide of the boat on the water 
and I went 
fit of de sperate 
Itis as singular as itis certain, that the more one enjoys 
en land, the more he feels how absolut ly 


it Was quite enchanting. Conversation died away, 
forward and lay down in the bow alone, with a 
musing 
the loveliness of a fore 


his heart is at home. 





ORIGINAL COMMUN VAC ATIONS. 


ANOTHER LEAF FROM MRS. TROLLOPE’S JOURNAL, 





HAPTER U1 
Way to tell an American—Whittling—Mint juleps s— 
American eloque — Webster-—Clay--Stat of public feeling-— 
Vv an u iste of oppress ” : . 
Tuere is one thing by which youcan detect an American any 


where, even exclusive of his spitting, his swearing, hischeating 


his fanaticism, and the long ni nap t » his hat. Itis a custom common 


to every one of them of 1 g—that is, cutting shavings 


from a little stick with the per knife Indeed, an American is 
emphatically a whitting animal. He whittles in a storm, le 
whittles in a calm, he whittles when he is awake, he whittk 

when he is asleep, he whittles in the summer, he whittles in the 
winter, he whittles when he reads, when he writes: he whittles 
at sea, and he whittles on land; at home or abroad, in church or 
at the fireside of his friend, and at the feet of his mis 
ghted with any thing, he swears 
If he is grieved at the death 
any other melancholy accident, he 7 swears, 


in camp 
tress If he is suddenly de] 
spits, and out comes his penknife 
of a friend, or 
and resorts again to his infallible occupation, easing his over- 
loaded mind by peeling curled shavings from a piece of pine 


wood. I never saw one of them (and | was familiarly acquaint- 


ed with their very élt/e,) who did not spend several hours a day 
at this singular and ludicrous employment. In the first families 
ia New-York there are two indispensable requisites to be seen on 
the sideboard regularly, every morning before breakfast. One is 
alarge jug of liquor prepared with a sort of loathsome grass 
called mint, (the whole is entitled mint judep, and surely a more 
execrable mixture never passed the lips of man,) the other is a 
tumbler of little pine sticks, with an odd parade of penknives for 
the accommodation of the guests who whittle—that is, for the ac- 
commodation of all. I have subjoined a sketch of an American 
gentieman—general—one of the leaders of the New-York haut 
ton, in the act of whittling. Every body who has been in the 
place will at once recognise the happy fide lity of the artist. 

I am almost ashamed of this kind of gossip, but women have 
a keener perception of these little national and domestic pecutiar- 
ities than men, and indeed this struck me so forcibly that I could 
not avoid giving the reader a taste of them. 

In wandering through their streets, my notice was attracted to 
I had the curi- 
gly character- 


the signs which are placed over the store doors. 
osity to copy one or two of these. They are stror 
istic of that vulgarity by which every body here is marked, and 
also may furnish for the English scholar a tolerable idea of their 
general intelligence, which forms such a disgustingly conspicu- 
ous item in their interminable catalogue of the good effects of a 
republican government. 

The following was copied from one of their first stores, near 
t, in Beaver-street 
and shuse cleened and repared hear 


Catharine-marke 

Jacob Jackson, butes 
cheepe ro 

Another ran thus 

** Soop on the Canal-street plan 

A literary friend, now a resident in the city, but born in Eng- 
land, assures me, that on returning from the great Eclipse race 
which took place several years ago on Long Island, he pe received 
a bulletin affixed to a corner of Fulton-market, (the ce most 
fre quente d by respe ctable merchants,) to this effect, « Klipse has 
beet,” which translated into English means, “ the horse Eclipse 
has beaten.” But, indeed, it were aneasy matter to fill a volume 





with similar specimens of the blessings of general education. 
Yet we must cease to wonder at this in a country where the daily 
newspapers are ranked among the classics 

When I sailed from London I entertained the most extravagant 
ideas of American eloquence, but that was not a chronic disease. 
I made it my particular study to hear all their first orators, and 
in good truth, | take no small credit to myself for sitting them 
outa speet ha piece. 

Daniel Webster is a superficial, flippant young man, with 
a great idea of himself, and odious for his boyish attempts at 
style. He commits the grossest errors of grammar and syntax, 
and his elocution is positively detestable. I had almost rather 
eat their raspberries than listen to their pronunciation. This 
Mr. Webster would do tolerably well as a tenth-rate orator at 
one of our debating clubs 

A Mr. Henry Clay was also wonderfully puffed up with self- 
importance; and I heard him speak to very crowded assem- 
blies in congress; the ladies especially thronging to hear him, 
though I do not believe they understood a word of his speech 


llectual im- 


How should they, secured, as they all are, from intel 
provement, behind the sevenfold shield of habitual insignificance 

They all turned up their pretty little eyes, however, in feigned 
raptures, and stuck out their pretty little feet, and said he was 
‘better than Cicero.” This Mr. Clay has since been killed in 
an expedition against the Indians 
re public, which alre ady be fins to totter on 


who continue to carry on a 
bloody war with the 
its crazy foundation. 

The greatest New-York orators are Mr. Emmet, Mi 
and Mr. Justice Sourcrout 
a low ebb, and the bar in a state too degraded for credit. IT must 
anecdote which L had from the best of authority. It 


Niven 


Oratory however, in this city is at 


relate one 
occurred when General Jackson was judge of the marine court 
This tribunal ts the highest in the land, (although it is held in a 
cellar.) and here all young attorneys are compelled to apply fi 

license to practice At that pe riod Jackson had laid dee; ps hemes 
for obtaining the presidency, and it appears that the most in- 
iainst all who, by word 


al tyrant to the throne 


diseriminating warfare was carried on 





or look, opposed the progress of this far 


of the republic. A man by the name of Diggory, who had sor 

Brutus blood in his veins, at a public meeting made a brief but 
eloquent address against the Jackson party But he had better 
been born a dog. A tremendous excitement followed. Every 
press, from Maine to New Hamps ire, and from the Rocky 
Mountains to Oregon territory, came out ag sthim. In short 
the fury of the populace grew so outrageous that they razed Mr 
Diggory’s house, seized the ynfortunate man himself, tore him 
limb from limb, and drove his family forth houseless and in want 
of bread. This man’s nephew itseems w in no way implicated 
in his uncle’s political opinions, but happer to appear one 
day in the marine court while the general was presiding, he was 
immediately ordered under arrest and cruelly banished from the 
city, the court declaring that not only he, young Mr. Diggory 
but no one bearing the name of Diggory, should ever be permit- 





and thatevery body whose r 


ted toenter the place I 
After this specimen ef re 


ed with D. should also be banishe: 


publican justice, | met the young man ruthlessly sent adrift upon 


an unfeeling world, who thus is compelled to obtain a living by 


dancing the ught rope 
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TO JOSEPHINE, 
BY JAMES NACK 

My child, with sad though sweet delight 
Upon thy beauty dwells my sight, 
For to my thought thy face portrays 
My image in my early days; 
Though none who sees my altered brow, 
Could dream of any likeness now ; 
For every year has printed there 
Its stamp in characters of care, 
And sunk the fair and rounded cheek 
And swept its soft transparent streak, 
And tinged it with a darker hue, 
And dimmed the eye of laughing blue. 


Yet few the years have passed away, 
Since I was as thou art to-day ; 
But such my lot, it is not strange, 
Those few have wrought so sad a change. 
When yet achild, twas mine to share > 
Of man the deepest toil and care, 
And passions man could ill sustain 
Have rent my heart and seared my brain. 
But ‘kou—too beautiful for earth, 
Too pure for aught of human birth— 
May anguish never shake thy frame, 
Nor passion cloud thy spirit’s flame— 
May eve ry years receding wing, 
A thousand blessings on thee fling; 
E’en if for this it shall be mine, 
For each a greater to resign. 
I would to God I had the power 
ae cherish thy young being’s flower, 
cure from every stormy gale, 
Or withering blight that may assail ! 
Since father, brother, thou hast none, 
How gladly would I give thee one! 
For thou canst challenge from my heart, 
A father’s and a brother's part 
Well can I feel thy orphan state, 
For mine is still more desolate ; 
No mother’s lips my lips can press, 
Nor they a father’s name can bless ; 
No brother's eyes with mine explore 
The minstrel’s lay, or sage’s lore; 
Nor in the bloom of youth is seen, 
A sister on my arm to lean; 
Or clinging fondly to my knee, 
In rosy, laughing infancy. 
Since thou canst call no brother thine; 
And I no little sister mine; 
My little sister thou shalt be, 
A brother shalt thou find in me. 
The lot in which we sympathize 
Has linked us in fraternal ties, 
For since we bear the orphan 3 rod, 
Our common father is our God! 





FRENCH LITERATURE, 

Ir is not necessary to trace the French language back to thos« 
barbarous days in which it rose, any more than it is requisite, in 
order to admire the beauty of a broad and majestic river, to follow 
it up to its paltry and obseure source. The sources of modern 
improvement, like the fountains of the Nile and Niger, are hid- 
den in wild and unknown regions; and the time of the anti- 
quary is, generally speaking, as much thrown away, and his 
labor as completely unprofitable, as were the useless zeai and 
fruitless martyrdom of Park, Denham, and Clapperton. In such 
literary exploring expeditions there is no chart to direct us, no 
grand, definite object in view, no prize that can reward our labors, 
the most we can do Is to disinter some uninteresting, moth-eaten 
records, or give a temporary fame to some one whose name is 
justly forgotten called the dark 
ages, most richly The knowledge 
which adorned the better days of Greece and Rome seemed ut- 


The earlier part of what are 
deserve that name of censure 

terly forgotten in universal, childish, stubborn ignorance. Chris- 
uanity 
life in vain, the wildest dre 
forms of bigotry swayed for centuries the minds of men. The 


shed its purifying influence over the atmosphere of social 


ams of superstition the most odious 


voice even of natural justice was unheard, and the boundaries of 
right and wrong were continually, almost systematically, over- 
leaped by armed and ruthless oppression. The rudeness of those 


ages had not that simplicity which among primitive and unso- 


ves grace to 
the untaught elegance of the islanders of the Pacific. 
and interest to the rude b 


vhisticated nations is often its companion, which g 
and spirit 
ids of the Sclavonians The litera- 
ture of five or six hundred years is a complete blank, or at best its 
remains are only a mass of confused and worthless rubbish, 
which blind 
for some time after it began to be 





i wearies those who endeavor to explore it; and 
cultivated, the European lan- 
ves, which were destined to be the vehicle of so many of the 
cleeted. A blind reve- 
for antiquity led to the exclusive use of the 





lest productions of genius, stull lay ne 
rence Latin language 


which was ked upon as the only fit medium to express pro- 
) | 


found thoughts on lofty subjects; and tedious chronicles of bar- 


barous kings and absurd sends of superstition were clothed in 


this dress. as if to make them « oubly wearisome and offensive 
The zeal with which the monks, who were th e principal, indeed 
the only writers of those ages, toiled in these pursuits, is seen in 
the immense numbers of voluminous manuscripts in history and 
theology, which burden the shelves of European libraric s, and| 
which are yet but a fragment of their vast labors. most of which 


have beew destroyed by the progress of time and of decay, or the 


| indiscriminate devastation of political and religious fury. It is the Latin 


It was founded in a great measure on that tongue’ 
but so altered in pronunciation that the resemblance could scarcely 
The long unwieldy words, with which the language 
of ancient Rome abounds, were shortened in use 


| needless to state how generally Latin was for many centuries the 
language of polite literature. It continued to be employed long | be discerned 
after the European tongues were formed and in use ; 
as though the learned of those days could scarcely bring them- 
selves to employ the same dialect, which answered all the wants 
| and expressed all the thoughts of their simple countrymen. Dante 
was only dissuaded by a judicious friend from writing La Divina 

Commedia in Latin; and giving the Italians, instead of a model 
of their common language. a tenth-rat f Virgil or over. Itis, in fact 
Lucan. Petrarch, too, when he strove for fame, sa faultin English, 
native tongue to write a huge Latin epic; which, luckily for his The romance 
Besides Dante and 


Often not more 
than half the letters of a Latin word remained, and this contrac 
tion was still further abbreviated in their rapid manner of pronun 


for it seems 
‘ 


ciation. This ts sull characteristic of the people. Scarce ly one of 
the Latin terms preserved in modern French, has retained all its 
original letters, and of these several are often silent, or slurre« 
imitation o , abeauty in French conversation as much as 
abandoned his lo pass over entirely the unaccented vowels 
in process of me, underwent a further subd 
reputation, is now most utterly forgotten 
Petrarch, Boccacio, Galileo, Erasmus, Grotius, Milton, Leibnitz 
Kepler, and Bacon wrote in Latin; and an Englishman feels as 


though he can hardly claim Newton for his countryman, when 


vision into the Romance Wallon and Romance Provencal; the 
former arising in the north of France, and deriving its name fron 
the Galli, Walli or Walloons, as the Germans called them; the 


latter in the south, having a greater admixture of Latin and less 





he reads on the tidepage of his Principia, “ translated into Eng 
lish.” All these men, and a host of others of lesser note, looked | lantry and love, of poetry and chivalry, sunk into neglect. ‘The 
upon the language of Rome not as a dead, but as the only living ‘only memorials of it are the 


ot German This, after be ing for a time the language of gal 


poetic festivals, a remnant of the 


or permanent one ; and, in fact, in conse quence of this neglect of | contests of the Troubadours, which existed. late ly at least, at 


the peculiar languages of the different countries, and the little in- || Toulouse, and the name of the province of Languedoc. ‘The 


tercourse Which in those disturbed times existed between them, | two languages were at first distinguished from their worde of 


they were imperfectly cultivated at home and almost unknown | affirmation asthe Langue d’oui or language of oui,and Langued o« 


abroad. Nor was this the only bad effect of this exclusive zeal, 
| this wholesale admiration of antiquity. 


language 


or language of oc, a term which has since been transferred to 


Its followers corrupted | that rich and fertile province, where it was forme rly spoken The 


and degraded also that majestic which they admired | Langue d’oui gradually gained streng 


th and improved, and now 
and studied to the exclusion of all others. We do not need to be 
told the era of any Latin author we take up, a ¢ 
page will inform us; so broadly is the line drawn between the 


pure gold of the Augustan age, the less precious but still beautiful 


is the language of modern France 


lance at a single | The Romance Wallon was first formed in Normandy, and this 
is the language which, under the name of the Norman Frenecl 
William the Conqueror sought to introduce into England in place 
of the 


itis singular that a ce 


ilve the 7 ? " if mod a- ' "7 . 
| Silver of the impe rial writers, and the heavy dross of modern La Saxon. The Normans were of Scandinavian origin, an 
tinity. 


4 ‘ lito i é } rhe ; 
j Weth eqyanl clagane and fluer y Milton had as much of the ol in extirpating the Saxon, a kindred tong 
toman in his language as in his spirit, and Buchanan recalls all 


But the monk 


ish chronicles, quibbling dialecticians, and trifling commentators 


There are some exceptions, to be sure Erasmus wrote 


cendant of Rollo the Dane should assist 
ue to that spe ken by his 
own ancestors, and endeavor to mtroduce in its place one, the off 
; and it us 
that the first work written in the pre 


seribable « ital gra a . 
the indescribable and inimitable grace of Horace spring of a stranger-natior nd a more southern clin 


a still more singular fact 


] t 
x of modern Latin writers, hav . 
— il see have sent language ol I 


by William 


Even at this early 


who make up the solid phalanx rance was the Laws, published in England 


; neither taste, talent, nor spirit How indeed could they. or any 


one, write with the same freedom and power ma foreign tonguc 


period, the French displayed that inventive 


$i at wherein they were accustomed to think and feel? Yr, 
1s in tha herein they were pentane, think and feel? Ith ‘“jrather than meditative genius, that turn for wit and spirit anc 
been well observed that the associations which throw a spell aie , Saal 

De } raiety. and that want of romant celing and intense sensibility 
" } Puy lof: Vv o " ac " 10 Spes o . ‘ " 
round every word of a living language to those who speak it, give which atill dicsiz ofp thom The romances of chivalry, which 


We use the word God, for 
ng of respect n the reader, whose ove 


no charm to the terms of a dead one 


im spite of their dullness and absurdity, have a claimon the gra- 


instance; it awakens a feel) 
meets it; why? 


titude of the world, as havi 


Don Quixote, sprung 


‘ . r prods ed the Orlando Furiosoe and 
because he has been taught from his infancy up 


from the fertile brain of the Trouveéres, « 


i ward to call by that name on that mi el} .) B ng, whose creature these northern Troubadours were styled Their literature. cut 
he is; and at the mention or sight of that word a thousand asso- |) o¢ Ky the unsentimental ter perament of the people as much as 


ciations connected with the ideas of his goodness and power 


: ‘ by their py ir canor f criticism from the poetry of mere feel 
throng bnto and fill the heart In this word has he expressed his ng hour n lively and well-told tales and histories The 
feelings of gratitude and reverence, by it has he called UpOn ©} series af the Decameten ate man af them banenwed Gow the 
helper in the hour of danger; the repetition of it has soothed him (rent nouvelles Nouvelles of the queen of Navarre, and ail the 


when his spirit was dark, his comfort gon 
But the word deus excite 


and his} ope broken 


no such emotion it does not spe ak t orn ‘ ia er 


the mind any more than a letter of the Chinese alphabet would A \ peer 

We learn to think in English as soon as we learn to think at: ire tracea t uw sources. A sull higher effort of they 
and have recourse to that language to furnish symbols for our * Creative was tl restoration, re-invention it almost de 
thouchts, at the moment that we form them: but the corre spond erves to be calle [tragedy and comedy Ther progress from 
ing words of Latin, or any other dead langus ge. cannot rise thus t thew t rthisf is curpous as their advancement from 
spontaneously to the mind; they must be brought to it from a dis- | the rade drolleries of Phesy cart to the dignity of the tragu 
tance, be sought in grammars and lexicons, and our thoughts be muse, and the splendors of the proscenmum That amusement 
translated into a dialect which is a stranger tothem. No wonder, | Which ts denounced by the bigots of every sect as unholy, owed 
then, that it is so rare to meet with natural eloquence and deep | ts revival in Europe to feel f religeon, and was enlisted mn 
feeling among our modern Latin writers; and that many even of the service of the sanctuary The fest dramate performances 
those who appr ar in ther ve tongue With most power and the famous Mysteries, were the fruits of very sincere devotion, uf 











beauty, are awkward and constrained im this dress notot very cood taste They were introduced at a time when 
This exclusive preference of Latin un Italy ts not so astonish the frenzy which gave rise to the ecru wles War it its her ht 

ing. The language,as well the name and fame of Rome, was || “ the peers 

=: | Of Bor ' ‘ ed 

their ancestors’ legacy, and no wonder that it was prized even be “ptr eu atidel dis a 

yond what it deserved Neither is the ere t prevalence of I tin | i the Movi 

in France so singular 4s it at first htseem. The original in- || when p mages and penances of all sorts were freely under 
habitants of that country were the Celtw. and thei language the taken, and a stror feel at lent. att ot tr deve on, per 
Celtic, a branch of that once widespread tongue of which the | vaded ety These mysteries were at first exhibited mm the 
3as-breton in the north of France, the Gaelic in Scotland, the open street, chiefly by the pilgrims returning to the Holy Land 
Welsh and the Biscayan are remnants. wasforalongtimethe only | desirous to re the ‘ tryvmen un this way with a sense of 
one In ust The ry ranks, who ec ‘ tu sed their lar he reatne of 1 unde king, and the unportance of the 
guage, as well as their nquished. Their erneltie use to wh they were « tee They tassume a more 
seemed to aim at the utt n of ef thor nes, of 1 arf , he « fourteenth century, when one was 
whom those who es¢ very retreated to the re- | perforr t the my of Charles the sixth, king of France 
motest and wildest cort ! is the ancient Britons ind I f Bavar The performers in these amusements 
fiving before the conquer ) took shelter in the fastnesse were then formed into a corporation, called the Fraternity of the 
of Wales Another cl k pl when the diseiy eof the} Pas n. from the Passion being their favorite subject It 18 the 
Roman arms overthrew \ at of the native tribes. The} ther f the lest mystery we are acquaintes which as to 
fairest portion of the « ntry was s dinto thew power, and) plot ters, Style, and versifeation y y defy compet 
peopled with e mies from Ltaly Under their new masters, the tion. The dramati persone are eighty ven in number, among 
Gauls made considerable advances in wealth 1 civ t whor K ange twelve apost Hlerod and his court, anc 
Southern refinements were introduced, and the language of Rome x devils. Itrepresents the life and death of our Savier, and 
was cultivated with success. The f these s herny f aT tave direct from the scene of t baptism 
vinces learned to take a pride in ¢cailir themselves Romar r maa ve mie ea of it mpi al rdity “Flere Christ 
the same way as our ancestors, before they were forced into re comes out of t water. and throws himself on his knees, all 
sistance and separation, did in referring to their descent from and | naked, before P e I God the Father speaks, and the 
depender t England But the Ger halect, introduced by | fy vy Ghost ce ends int form of a white dove, and then re 
the Franks. gradually mixed with and corrupted the cla ca La tory nto P t nd note that the words of God the Pather 
tinity of Rome: and the jargon, which was the result, changed | he wery audibly 1 ounes and sounded in three voc that 
by de grees from a barbarous confusion of both tongues to a new s to sav. a tre inter treble. and a counter bass, all in tune 








and systematic language. Those who spoke it stl! preserved the |! and in this way must the following lines be repeated 
name of Romans, and it was called the Roman or Romance, to + Bie est Glias meus dilectus 


indicate its origin, and mark at the same time its difference from In quo mili bene Gomplacul 
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The following prologue to another of these pieces seems better || 
ealculated for the meridian of a conventicle than of a theatre: | 
“Jesus, to whom our prayers arise, | 
And Virgin from pollution free, i 
Oh, granta place in paradise 
To all this goodly company! 
Gallants and ladies all, I pray, 
Choose yourselves seats al your ease, 
And the life of blest St. Barbara 
We'll act before you, if you please.” 
The dramatis persone of one of them exhibits the following | 
curious characters. Meum, Tuum, the Spirit, the Flesh, Sin, | 
Shame, Pastime, Good Company, and Your health, sir. The plot 
of another, called the Prodigal Son, was doubtless considered at 
the time a vast improvement on the simple allegory of scripture 
A son, to whom his father has given all his substance, treats his | 
parent when im want with neglect. Just as the son is sitting 
down to make his dinner off a noble pie, the father, provoked at | 
his want of filial duty, imprecates curses on him. At that mo- | 
ment a huge toad jumps out from under the piecrust, and fastens | 
on the sinner's nose. He applies to priests and bishops to remove 
it, but in vain, till finally the pope, seeing him penitent, relieves 
him, and all the characters join in a hymn of thanksgiving Such , 
were the absurdities which delighted our ancestors not five cen- 
turies ago, and such were the first attempts at tragedy in the 


country of Corneille and Racine 

While tragedy was thus zealously cultivated, comedy was not 
neglected. The serious drama being monopolized by the Frater 
nity of the Passions, a rival body, under the name of Clerks of the | 
Revels, undertook to give humorous representations. That they || 
were more successful than their devout brethren may be judged 
from the fact, that one of their old pieces, written as early as 1450, | 
still keeps its place on the French stage. At the same time they 
could, on occasion, be as extravagant as their neighbors, and per 
haps they even went beyond them, when they introduced, as three 
of the characters in a play, three tenses of the verb to reign, that 
is, Regno, regnavi, and regnabo 

These things seem strange in our ears, but they agreed per- | 
fectly with the spirit of the age. It was, we should remember, a 
period of semi-barbarism, and its simplicity saw nothing absurd 
in what would shock our refinement as monstrous. In the ab 
sence of any better feeling, good taste would teach us not to mix 
things human and divine, or introduce the wonders of another 
But our ancestors 


world into the frivolous amusements of this 
were incapable of this delicacy, and their religion being more 
of form than of feeling, of outward observance than of inward 
purification, was much more conspicuous in ordinary life, and 
brought forward on all occasions much more readily than ours 
is. That their religion consisted not in feeling, is evident from the 
readiness with which they would at one time turn into ridicule 
what at another they exalted as most sacred; and, from the wil- 
lingness with which rigid catholics, and even priests and monks, 
joined in the revels of the pope of fools and the abbot of unreason 
Bigoted attachment to external rites is, we know, but too consis 
tent with an open violation of all the principles of religion; and 
those who listened so devoutly to homilies, in the shape of thea- 
trical entertainments, had in their life and actions neither the 
fear of God nor man before their eyes. But we will not enter 
here on a discussion which, however interesting, is foreign to our 
present purpose; we merely wished to remark that these myste- 
ries, singular as they seem, are not an anomaly in the history of 
the age, but only an illustration of it. This mixture of things 
sacred and profane, was not confined to the drama. Bartolo, an 
Italian lawyer, gives the report of a case which, however im 
portant, would scarcely be treated of in a modern Jaw book. It 
is no less than a suit, a sort of action of trover, to speak legally, ! 
brought by the devil to recover mankind, whom he claims as his 
property. He summons them to appear before the tribunal of 
Christ, to defend the suit. The summons happens to be return 
able on a Good Friday. This the devil objects to, as being dies 
non juridicws ; but the court over-rules the objection, and pro- 
ceeds to the trial of the cause. Mankind are called, butno counsel 
appearing fo: them, the devil moves that their default be entered, 
when the Virgin appears for them. The plaintiff demurs to this, 
and makes two points. First, that she is the mother of the judge 
who is to try the cause; second, that a woman cannot act as 
counsel, as to which he cites several authorities. The Virgin 
produces a power of attorney to appear for Mankind, and is ad 
mitted, The plaintiff then insists on his peaceable possession of | 
mankind since the fall of Adam; to which the counsel for the de- 
fendant replies, that no lapse of time can confirm a title acquired 
as his was, by fraud. Last comes the judgment of the court, 
which is given for the defendant, and the devil condemned to 
eternaldamnation. The decree is signed by St. John the Evan 
gelist, as clerk of the court. This is a single instance; but 
it is well known that when the honors of canonization were 
claimed for any one after death, a person was named to oppose 
the demand by the title of the Devil’s Advocate, whose business 
it was to show cause why the deceased should not be admitted to 
the honor prayed for A 





Tiour tactne.—“T think this practice is a great public bene 
fit,” said a gentleman. “A great public benefit,” exclaimed his 
friend, “ why, how can that be; do you not see that a great many 
of our young ladies are ruining their healths, and losing thei: 
lives by it?” “ Yes, yes,” returned the other, ‘ but my dear fel 
low, do you not see that it kills off only the fools, and we shall | 
have all wise ones by and by!” || 


YOUTH. 


There is a ray, whose sunny glow, 
Illumes our being’s morning sky; 
Pours a bright calmness o’er the brow, 
Swells the warm heart, and fills the eye: 
The light of early youth ts this— 
It trembles on that flowery shore, 
Disclosing all its loveliness, 
Ere the scene fades to bloom no more. 


And, oh! what gorgeous sights appear 
Before those early days depart, 
W hen all is music to the ear, 
And gladness to the buoyant heart! 
There ts no blight upon the lowers— 
No cloud, the sapphire sky to stain ; 
Voluptuous rapture wings the hours— 
They pass in many a rosy train 


And who, in fancy’s boundless gaze, 
Tow’'rds that fair shore can iddy turn ? 
How round the soul its memory plays, 
How to the breast fond hopes return! 
Oh, in that brief and thrilling glance, 
A garnished picture can we see; 
A gay and rich inheritance— 
Lost in the past—no more to be. 


Relentless past! where, still and cold, 
The early loved in silence lie; 

Wrapt in the grave’s embracing mould— 
Shut from the sunshine and the sky : 

Parent and friend are there at rest— 
Love, whose solicitude is o’er; 

It thrills not in that mouldering breast, 
Where throbs affection’s pulse no more. 


And oh, since life is but a dream, 
How should its moments be improved ; 
While friendship pours a deathless beam 
Around the loving and the loved ; 
There is no joy on earth beside, 
More bright, more pure, to mortals given ; 
"Tis sweeter far than fame or pride, 
It lives with hope, and breathes of heaven K. 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


LADY E, FITZGERALD. 

WE presume everybody has read the interesting and melan- 
choly history, by Moore, of Lord Edward Fitzgerald. To 
those who have, the annexed sketch of his lovely wife will be 
welcome. 


BIOGRAPHY OF THE LATE LADY E. FITZGERALD 


Our readers will, we doubt not, peruse with a feeling of melan- 
choly gratification the following brief record of one whose name 
is associated, not only with many interesting recollections of pri- 
vate life, but with a period of high political importance. Singular 
almost to romance at its commencement, the career of Lady Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald was, in its subsequent course, marked by the sad- 
dest realities of existence. Were it not that in this fastidious 
age the writer, who would be read, must shun the trite philosophy 
which “ points a moral or adorns a tale,” with some striking ex- 
ample of the instability of fortune, how might we better impart the 
tedious but useful lesson than by adverting to a destuny which 
dawned amidst the splendor of regal palaces, and closed on a 
deathbed almost of indigence ? 

A certain degree of mystery has ever been attached to the birth 
of the subject of our present memoir, who, under the name of 
Pamela, attracted by turns the “ good and ill report” of her insti- 
lutrice, the late celebrated Madame de Genlis. For ourselves, 
we have neither taste nor talent for the unraveling of secrets; and 
moreover, according to our plain notions, it can be of little import 
to trace the genealogy of one who already moulders in the grave 
For these good and sufficient reasons, we forbear all commenton 
the mysterious whispers above-mentioned, and proceed at once 
to the most accredited report on the subject of the infant Pamela’s 
birth—a report sanctioned by Madame de Genlis herself at 
a subsequent period, when the beauty and accomplishments of 
her pupil attracted the attention and admiration of the French 
court. 

Our readers are perhaps already acquainted, that about the 
year 1782, Madame de Genlis was intrusted by the then duke of 
Orleans (known in revolutionary history by the sobriquet of 
Egalité) with the education of his children. The preceptress, on 
whom was conferred the singular title of Governer, resolved to 
adopt a practical mode of instructing her young and illustrious 
pupils in the living languages. To accomplish her design, nota 
single native of France was permitted to attend on the princes 
and princesses ; the domestics selecte d for that purpose be ing in 
variably English, Italians, Germans, &c. Madame de Genlis 
also conceived the idea of educating, asa companion for the royal 
children an English female child, nearly of their own age. In 
pursuance of this plan, the duke de Chartres, now Louis-Philippe, 
instructed a Mr. Forth, residing in England, to lose no time in 
selecting asuitable object for the intended favor. The commission 
was punctually and faithfully discharged ; and, toincrease the value 
of his services, the Englishman sent with the little stranger a 
thorough-bred English mare, of which he reque sted the duke’s 


acceptance. The letter accompanying both was couched in the 
following laconic terms :—“ I have the honor to forward to your 











| serene highness the best bred mare and the handsomest child in 
England.” 
| Shortly after the orphan’s arrival at the Palais Royal, she was 
installed in the convent of Belle Chasse, where she was educated 
exactly on the same footing as the children of the Orleans fami- 
ly. She received lessons from the same masters, was treated 
with the same attention and the same indulgence, as her young 
companions ; between whom and herself existed a personal re- 
; semblance, so striking, that she might, with litte difficulty, nave 
passed for their sister. Ere long, the social system in France 
was unhinged by the revolution; the principles of which were 
warmly espoused by the duke of Orleans and his two sons, the 
duke de Chartres and the duke de Montpensier. At that period 
Madame de Genlis professed an ardent admiration for the system 
of the constituent assembly, and contrived to impart to her pupil 
Pamela, a predilection for her own opinions, real or affected. 
The most noted deputies of the constituent—amongst the number 
Barrére, Pétion, and David—were in the habit of visiting Belle 
Chasse every Sunday, and of discussing the most important po- 
litical questions in presence of the gourernante and her young 
pupils. Such as are fond of tracing events to remote causes, 
may possibly discover in these discussions, and in the sentiments 
which they inspired, the origin of Pamela's untoward destiny— 
the first links of the chain which afterwards bound her so firmly 
and so fatally to one who, if his errors be not “set down in 
malice,” will be recognized by the future historian as the victim 
of his own enthusiastic feelings 
If a spice of female vanity may be supposed to have formed a 
component part of Pamela’s organization, the young beauty had 
ample scope for the gratification of that weakness, as she had 
scarcely completed her fifteenth year when the most illustrious 
men of France were to be found amongst her admirers. To tes- 
ufy his satisfaction at the rapid progress which she had made 
under the direction of Madame de Genlis, and as an earnest for 
his future protection, the duke of Orleans instructed his notary to 
settle upon his ward a pension of fifteen hundred francs per an- 
num. The notary, however, declared the impossibility of carry- 
ing into effect the duke’s generosity, until a guardian or trustee 
for the orphan had been legally appointed. This diffic ulty was 
soon overcome; Barrére, at the young lady’s request, undertaking 
to discharge the duties of that office 
About this time Madame de Genlis, with two of her pupils, 
Mademoiselle d’ Orleans and Pamela, undertook a journey to Eng- 
land, whither the parfy was escorted by two of the deputies of the 
constituent assembly, Pétion and Voidel. Shortly after her arrival 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald was introduced to the young orphan, 
whose beauty and attractions made a deep impression on the 
warm-hearted Irish nobleman. On her return to France, Madame 
de Genlis, terrified by the progress of the revolution, retired with 
her pupils to Tournay, where the duke de Chartres at that time 
had fixed his residence, and where, protected by his influence, she 
hoped to enjoy a secure and tranquil asylum. The enamored 
Fitzgerald followed on the wings of love ; and, after a brief court- 
ship, was united to the object of his affections. 





It is not our purpose to dwell upon the fate of the unfortunate 
Fitzgerald. His dreams of liberty, or his political errors, (it mat- 
ters lite which interpretation be chosen, ) were expiated by an un- 
timely death. The prosperity of his cause would have exalted him 
amongst the foremost rank of patriots; its defeat alone has stained 
his name with a blot, with which his loyal revilers rarely stigma- 
tize the memory of the successful rebel. After his death in prison 
at Dublin, the vengeance of his enemies still pursued his widow ; 
and, at last, the ill-fated lady was indebted for her escape to the 
courage and humanity of Prince Esterhazy, by whom she was 
safely conducted to Hamburg 

From that period the existence of Lady Fitzgerald was one 
continued series of misfortune. After the death of Lord Edward, 
she contracted a matrimonial union with a merchant named Pit- 
cairn, from whom she subsequently obtained a legal separation. 
In 1812, she returned to Paris, where she resided, at first at the 
Abbaye-aux-Bois, and afterwards with the family of Auber, the 
celebrated musical composer. ‘ Adversity,” says the proverb, 
“is the test of friendship; and of this hacknied truth Lady Ed- 
ward received abundant conviction in the neglect of her early 
friends; and, above all, in the coldness of her guondam precep- 
tress, Madame de Genlis. Disgusted, and almost heart-broken, 
the once “ observed of all observers,” retired to Montauban, where 
she lived for a considerable period in a state of total seclusion. 
The three days’ revolution of July, and the elevation of her for- 
mer protector to the throne of France, unexpectedly brightened her 
prospects, and inspired her with hopes; to realize which she has- 
tened to Paris. On reaching the metropolis, her straitened finances 
compelled her to engage a single chamber in an obscure hotel in 
the Rue de la Sourdiére, the topography of which we may best 
illustrate by designating it as one of the filthy ill-paved streets 
leading from the Rue St. Honoré to a quarter seldom ¢ xplored by 
English fashionables. In this desolate abode, Lady Edward Fitz- 
gerald, though apparently in good health on her arrival, was sud- 
denly seized with a violent malady After three day's suffering, 
she breathed her last in the arms of a French lady—one of the 
few friends of her youth whom even poverty was unable to scare 


from the bed of sickness and death. 

Lady Edward Fitzgerald has left two children—a son, who 1s 
yet in his minority, and a daughter. The latter has, within the 
last two years, formed a matrimonial alliance, which connects 


, her with one of the first families in lreland Lady's Magazine 
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THE CASTLE-BUILDERS OF PADUA. 


Giulio and Ippolito were sons of a farmer, living near Padua. 
The old man was of a quiet and placable temper, rarely suffer- 
ing any mischance to ruffle him, but in the firm hope of the future 
tranquilizing himself under the evil of the present. If blight 
came upon his corn one year, he would say, ‘twere a rare thing 
to have blights in two successive seasons ; and so he would hope 
that the next harvest, in its abundance, might more than com- 
pensate for the scarcity of the last. Thus he lived from boyhood 
to age, and retained in the features of the old man a something of 
the lightness and vivacity of youth. His sons, however, bore no 
resemblance to their father. Instead of laboring on the farm 
they wasted their time in idly wishing that fortune had made 
them, in lieu of healthy, honest sons of a farmer, the children of 
some rich magnifico, so that they might pass their days in all the 
sports of the times, in jousting, hunting, and in studying the 
fashions of brave apparel. They were of a humor, at once im- 
petuous and sulky; and would either idly mope about the farm, 
or violently abuse and ill-treat whomsoever accident might throw 
The old man was inly grieved at the wilfulness 


but, with his usual disposition, 


in their way. 
and disobedience of his sons; 
hoped that time might remedy the evil; and so, but rarely reprov- 
ing them, they were left sole masters of their hours and actions. 

One night, after supper, the brothers walked into the garden, 
to give loose to their idle fancies, always yearning after matters 
visionary and improbable. It was a glorious night: the moon 
was at the full; and myriads of stars glowed in the deep blue fir- 
mament. The air stirred among the trees and flowers, wafting 
abroad their sweetness—the dew glittered on the leaves; and a 
deep-voiced nightingale, pe rched in a citron-tree, poured forth a 
torrent of song upon the air. It was an hour for good thoughts 
and holy aspirations Giulio threw himself upon a bank, and 
after gazing with intentness at the sky, exclaimed, ‘‘ Would that 
I had fields as ample as the heaven above us 

“IT would,” rejoined Ippolito, “ I had as many sheep as there 
are stars.” 

“ And what,” asked Giulio, with a sarcastic smile, ‘‘ would 
your wisdom do with them?” 
" “Marry,” replied Ippolito, “I would pasture them in your 


sageship s fields 

“ What!” exclaimed Giulio, suddenly raising himself upon his 
elbow, and looking with an eye of fire upon his brother, “ whether 
I would or no? 

“ Truly, ay,” said Ippolito, with a stubborn significance of 
manner 

“Have a care,” cried Giulio, “have a care Ippolito, do not 
thwart me—am I not your elder brother?” 

“Yes; and marry, what of that? Though you came first into 
the world, I trow you left some manhood for him who followed 
after.” 

“You do not mean to insist, that despite my will—despite the 
determination of your elder brother, you will pasture your sheep 
in my grounds }” 

‘In truth, but I do 

“And that,” rejoined Giulio, his cheek flushing, and his lip 
tremulous, ‘‘ and that without fee or recompense.” 

 Assuredly.’ 

Giulio leapt on his feet, and dashing his clenched hand against 
a tree, with a face full of passion, and in a voice made terrible by 
rage, he screamed, rather than said, “ By the blessed Virgin, but 
you do not! 

“ And by St. Ursula and her eleven thousand virgins, I protest 
1 will.” 

This was uttered by Ippolito, in a tone of banter and bravado, 
that for a moment made the excited frame of Giulio quiver from 
head to foot. He gazed at the features of Ippolito, all drawn into 
a sneer, and for a moment gnashed his teeth. He was hastily 
ipproaching the scoffer, when, by an apparently strong effort, he 
arrested himself, and turning upon his heel, struck hastily down 
another path, where he might be seen pacing, with short quick 
steps, whilst Ippolito, leaning against a tree, carelessly sang a 
few lines of a serenata. This indifference was too much for 
Giulio; he stopped short, turned, then rapidly came up to Ippolito, 
ind, with a manner of attempted tranquillity, said, 

Ippolito, I do not wish to quarrel with you, I ain your elder 
brother, then give up the point.” j 
Not I,” replied Ippolito, with the same immoveable smile 
“What, then, you are determined that your sheep shall, in 

very despite of me, pasture in my fields? 

* They shall.” 

“Villain'” raved Giulio, and ere the word was well uttered 
he had dashed his clenched hand in his brother's face. Ippolito 
sprang like a wild beast at Giulio, and for some moments they 
stood with a hand at each other's throat, and their eyes, in the 
words of the Psalmist, were “ whetted” on one ' They 
stood but to gain breath, then grappled close t—Ippolite threw his 
brother to the earth, huddling his knees upon him—furious blows 
were exchanged, but scarce a sound was uttered 
vals, a blasphemous oath, ora half-strangled groan 
completely overpowered by the strength and cooler temper of his 
brother, but, lying prostrate and conquered, his hands pinioned 
to his breast, and Ippolito glaring at him with malicious triumph, | 
he cursed and spat at him. Ippolito removed his hand from his|| 
brother’s throat, and ere his pulse could beat, Giulio’s poniard was || 
in his brother's heart. He gavea loud shriek, and fell a stream- 


another. 


save, at inter- 


Giulio was 


| came hurrying to the garden ; Giulio, leaping from under the dead 


body, rushed by the old man, who was all too speedily bending 
over his murdered child. From that hour hope and tranquillity 
forsook the father; he became a brain-sick, querulous creature 
and in a few months died, almost an idiot. Giulio joined a party 
of robbers, and after a brief but dark career of crime, was shot 
by the sbirri 

Ye, who would build castles in the air, who would slay your 
hours with foolish and unprofitable longings—ponder on th 
visionary fields—the ideal sheep, of Giulio and Ippolito 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 4, 1832 

The city.—The present is indeed a gloomy time in this city. All 
the promenades, usually crowded with the children of gai ty and 
fashion, are lonely and still; and the thoughtful lingerer in the de 
serted haunts of pleasure is surrounded by images to remind him 
however he may strive to forget it, that he is surrounded by death 
and that he himself isbreathing tainted air. Inone place a cart, load 
ed with beds, and in another a wagon piled up with coarse pine 
board coffins. As the gazer, sick tothe soul, pe rhaps, with the eternal 
recurrence of one subject, and that so terrible a one, turns away his 
eyes, he beholds a litter borne onward, and peeps at a convulsed 
dying face, through the curtains, as some poor wretch is on his way 
to the hospital, from which, in all probability, he will never emerge 
alive. In the distance a funeral, with its black and gloomy train, 
glides onward to the abode of death, and fills the mind with dark 
and sad forebodings. We are continually hearing of men, who 
were last night ‘“ perfectly well and attending to their business as 
usual, and this morning were buried In several 
whole families have been swept away! This is blighting, in 
deed, and realizes our most terrible apprehensions. And then 
the town is more than half depopulated. The theatres and al] 
the places of amusement are either closed or deserted; houses and 


instances 


stores are every where to be seen shut; and the ominous gigs of 
the physicians rattle over the pavements unceasingly. In the si 
lence of night this breaks on the sleep dolefully enough. It is 


natural for distant readers to picture this, as the general state of the 


city, and as visible to all alike, and producing in all alike the same 
dreary feelings Ther 
are families living here happily as usual, within whose domes 
tic circle the dread name of cholera ts seares ly ever heard. The y 


But no, this is far from being the case 


read no newspapers, never brood over cases of individual horror 
Truk ed w“ he n 
we reflect upon the potent effects of imagination, it is easy to 


are temperate, industrious, cheerful, and happy 


perceive that on occasions like these it should be carefully bridled 
Let it loose, and you become the victim to evils worse than death 
So great is the benetit of keeping the mind clear from the exag 
gerations and excitements of fanc y, that it is certain here, as in 
Canada, that many have died from the effects of this alone. Strict 
temperance is the most efficient safeguard, and imprudence in 
either eating or drinking appears certain death. It is to be hoped 
that the corporation will not relax their late successful endeavors | 
towards cleansing the streets, and preserving them in their pre 
sent state We observe that the cAlor 
appeared. There has been a great want of system 
affairs; but really we must admit, the subject has recently re« 


rund much has been don 


de of lime has almost dis 
in the conduct of 
eived 
deserved attention ~that should have been 


done before. We have heard instances of physicians leaving the 


city. Thisisnotright. Asab these gentlemen merit the 
gratitude of their fellow-citizens, and the admiration of all lovers 
of benevolence and courage We have seen many of them 


almost entirely exhausted by their gratuitous toils about the beds 
of the sick and dy ing The yw ho have fled in this hour of pe ri 
perform an act as reprehensible as a soldier who quits his postin 
the me of battle sented, too, s 
many instances of unwearied and fearless s 


The present calamity has pre 
lt-devotion in the 
cause of philanthropy, that for those who would shrink from their 


But althe the numberless 


duty there is no sufficient excuse 
evidences of deserted dwe llings and stores throughout the city pre 
sent a melancholy spectacle to those citizens who remain, yet the 
evils attendant on temporary absence, however great, will we 
fear be small when compared with those which are to follow. We 
can scarcely hope that our borders are to be thoroug! ly cleanser 


by the awful pestilence which now afflicts alr tevery part of 
the city, untila much longer period of time sl have clapsed 
than has taken place since its commencement; though, we trust 
the weight of the visitation has gone by. An unseasonable re 
turn of the exiled inhabitants might be attended with dangerous 
This we every 


But the heaviest burdens. we 


consequences may hope, will be avoided by 


discreet person ipprehend, are in 
prospect Not only the entire suspension of all 


number of weeks, perhaps months, and the consequent losses ar dj 
| 


business for a 


expenses incident thereto, but the derangement and confusion, | 
and the many sacrifices and sufferings which must inevitab! 


and painful reflec 





succeed, furnish a subject for the most serious 
tion. Unless business should revive at an early day in the autumn 


| 


! 
and with unusual vigor, the mass of the people cannot escape 


from numerous and complicated distresses, especially when the | 


severity of winter is felt in its rigor. A solemn duty will remain}; 
to be performed, and those who have the means must be prepared || 


to meet it with a spirit and liberality befitting the occasion 


i] 


! a valued friend, full of soul and talent, but born the other side 


at a distance, though stealing silently upon us, many really flat 
tered themselves with the belief that protection from its ravages 
would be found from the fact that our shores are laved by water 
from the ocean; whilst gratuitous fears were expressed respect 
ing towns situated on or contiguous to streams of fresh water 
Unhappy experience has taught us the fallacy of such reasoning 
The whole history of the disease shows most conclusively the 
importance, nay, the supreme necessity of cleanliness; and our 
daily transactions, as well as nameless wants, present the most 
potent arguments to prove the impossibility of fulfilling this great 
duty, without an abundant supply of pure and wholesome water 

Let us for a moment turn our « yes to Philadelphia, and what de 
A great city, literally surrounded with fresh water 

yet enjoying so long a general exemption from the afflicting dis 

pensation by which we are now overwhelmed. And do we re 

quire to be told that such must be the natural and certain effect of 
a copious current of this indispensable element, this great and eff 

impurities ? By what other possible means 


we behold? 


cacious cleanser from a 
are we to be permanently relieved from the everlasting stench and 
porsonous exhalations arising from the gutters, and other sources 
of corruption and filth? How much longer is New-York to be 
the dupe of ignorance and imbecility, or of designing knavery 

Must we continue to suffer, age after age, by means of our own 
folly? Who is either so blind or so insensible as not to see and 
feel that we have, as it were, by our own want of timely precau 
tion, invited that awful scourge among us? Cana more forcible 
appeal be made tu the understanding and intelligence of this com 
munity, on a point involving their dearest interests? An infinite 
deal has already been said on this subject, and much more might 
be said with propriety and truth. Year after year has this thing 
been earnestly pressed upon our corporation, and yet its fulfil 
ment 1s, to all appearances, so remote as to be utterly hopeless 
We trust 


rise in their strength, and demand a speedy accomplishment of a 


however, the time has arrived when the citizens will 


work which has been put off until it has brought into our dwell 
ings devastation and ruin 
John Howard Payne 


on the arrival, in this city, of our countryman John Howard 


We cordially congratulate our readers 
Payne. He came in the packet-ship President, from London 
Mr. Payne stands promine ntly among those to whose literary ta 
lents thiscountry is greatly indebted. His exertions abroad have 
been rewarded with an enviable reputation, and for many years 
our theatrical audiences have been delighted with the fruits of his 
toil. Many of the most strikingly beautiful melo-dramas which 
“Clari, or 


or the Orphan of Geneva,” are 


now hold their place on our stage are from his pen 
the Maid of Milan,” “ Therese 
among the number. A number of literary gentlemen, highly 
appreciating the great worth and talents of Mr, Payne, have 
made arrangements to receive him in 
The present melancholy state of affairs will probably postpone 

‘ 


the accomplishment of their design, but we are greatly mistaken if 


an appropriate manner 


the necessary del ty does not stre ngthe n the fen ral desire mani 
fested to creet his return with cordial weleome, and to distinguish 
interature of 


him among those who have much embellished the 


, our country 


Tw correspondents A letter lies before us on the table, from 
of the water, and yet preserving a tinge of, shall we say the 
prejudices, which such writers as those he mentions inculcate 
and which are seldom after got rid of. He remonstrates with uo 
for admitting the leaves “from Mrs. Trollope’s journal.” He 
says 

What an odd people you Americans are! 
which so strongly bespeaks your invincible self-satisfaction as 
your fury at a just account of yourselves. Never did any person 
write more fairly than Basil Hall. He threw you all into fits 
This woman Mrs Trollope, writes nothing that any body can 
You all squib at her; some attack her character, some 


I know nothing 


contradict 
and you, in a good-natured 


I should 


make odious allusions to her name ; 
way, to be sure, show that you are sore on the subject 
like to read a book of travels that would suit you 
This is a mistake of his. Mrs. Trollope’s book contains grocer 
mis-statements, to our certain knowledge; indeed direct falye 
hoods, conceived in a spirit of prejudice, which, if true, would 
brand this nation, and especially the inhabitants of this 
itv. as a set of fanatics, of the vilest deseription. Our corres 
pondent, however, is right about our squeamishness. It ds luds 
crous and ridiculous to make so much of so insignificant a matter 
manners 


ley 
yusty 


as what any individual may think of our “ domesti 
Mrs. Trollope does say many true things, but she does not say 
them in the spirit of truth. She “keeps the word of promise t« 
the ear,” and breaks it to the reality; and her book, being written 
in a lively style, and sometimes very prettily interspersed with 
rood-humored anecdote, is likely to be a great deal read, and to 
influence many who know nothing of the matter. She is, how 

ever, from her great mistakes, her wilful faisehoods—euch, for 
as “all the inhabitants of Cincinnati are dectitute of 
her detestable confession about the note-book, and in 

deed all her eager avidity to ferret out the meanest occurrences, and 
to put the worst construction on all she meets, a legitimate theme 
for satire. We consign her into the hands of our correspondent 

and solicit a continuation of his “ leaves” from her journal 


example 





Halian singers —This long-expected company, under the di 
rection of Mr. Montresor, has arrived. The corps consists of 


ang corse upon his murderer. The father, roused by the sound,|) While reposing in peace, and while the fearful scourge was yet) forty-two members. 
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THERE’S A TEAR THAT FALLS WHEN WE PART FROM A FRIEND. 


ANDANTE CON ESPRESSIONE- 










There's a tear that falls when we 
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‘ 'Tis hard to be part-ed from those With 
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partFromafriend loss weshallmourn!t a tear wr halfbro- heart, we think he may ne-ver re-turnys Oh ne 
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in-deed is the sor-row that flows, When, per- haps, we are say-ing fare-well, For e-wver. 











whom we for e-ver could dwell § But bit - ter 
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| There's a tear that flows not from sorrow but joy, | Ie past, and forgotten our pain $ 
There's « tear that bri - the eye of a fricn When we meet, to be rted no more, Oh never. For sweet is the tear, we at such moments shed, 
iso i 
When absence is o'er § | Then all that in absence we dread ! When we hold the loved object ain, For ever. 
as 
MISCELLANY. The evening hours are past |) Appearances peceitrvt.—If that coloring medium, throug! 
ta sat a — = And itis midnight. I have watch'd too long— {' which every man contemplates his own condition, were exposed 
EVENING, l felt it was in Vain; evn w hile Une throng ! to the eyes of others, the Vicuims of ‘ alamity hig ht sometumes 
ora) Were walking, to the last ' . . - a " , 
(ne evening hours went on— . a be envied, and the favorites of fortune would often become the 
Slowly, indeed, and heavily they moved ‘ For disappointime nt with each hope is join’d, > 5 ts of pity. Or if every ' : nt to be disen- 
: Ae . } . y > " me. The cloud betore, the shadow close behind. Este.te., ‘ ojects « bn y rit every one were in a moment to be cisen 
As watching for the footstep of the loved, matte chanted of whatever is ideal in his permanent sensations, every 
> y o . ‘ 
= pa pr eats = ee JUDGMENT AND TasTE.—Judgment compels us to admire and one would think himself at once much less happy, and much 
My hone altho i * wise of io owed oppress | approve that which requires the most intellect to invent, the most ‘more so than he had hitherto sup posed. 
Oh " application to attain, the most perseverance to effect. Taste al a 
Th ~— ~~ cote i a lows us to be pleased with inferior productions. Taste isa gift,'| Excirements —Whenever excitements of any kind are re- 
is strange qui¢ yee ess of a ° i 1 - - 
That is around = even pleasures pall judgment a purchase ; the one sometimes evincing itself in nature's | garded distinctly as a source of tuxurious pleasure, then, instead 
| hag : favorites long before the age that gives birth to judgment, whereas | of expanding the bosom with beneficent energy, instead of dis- 


Because 1 would be free— 
Free to seek solitude, and muse alone 
O'er hopes whose life and breath and bloom have flown 


| pelling the sinister purposes of selfishness, instead of shedding 


the other can be the result of study and experience. Taste may 
enerous love through the moral sys- 


be compared to a delightful melody, which even the childhood of, the softness and warmth of 
Judgment is har- | tem, they become a freezing centre of sol lary and unsocial indul- 


genius has been frequently known to produce. 
gence, and at length displace every emotion that deserves to be 


The evening hours are gone, 
mony, Which calls upon the musician for many an arduous hour, 


And I have been alone, alone to-night; 





And dreams have flitted by me in their light, | before the rules upon w hich it is founded can be understood. || called virtuous. 
And shadows have come on; HI 
2 or rere , . aw > - e IN —_— y} rer. in a »f repress ° P fruiari- 
Wit we Ae ‘pee mee ct age ed — Horr aNp Memory.— What subjects for poetry, and how de- HW Imactnation.— W hoever = : 7 aqua ae nee 7 
ith cold a careless W i i ss - : 3 agination, ¢ forbidding its predominance, ula 
: ri nd careless words, and heartless smile. lightfully they have been treated! How mz any pretty things has ties of the im = nuion ~ d forbidding . pre " u - 7 wi r 
oe — . . » * ; ¥ e . . F M4 “xe > in nee, must l er 1 ar below i 
_ The crowd, the crowd were vain Campbell said in favor of the first, yet how charmingly Rogers altogether exclude its influenc ee a ee ee oe 
he gloom is on my spirit, and the spell teaslnana th , common le vel of humanity, or rise much above it. 
das its allowed lime—it were not well Hy “ Lighter than air hope’s summer visions fly; | nage , 
To break the fated chain; | Let but a fleeting cloud obscure the sky, VALUABLE HINTS.—Lavater says, “ he who sedulously xttends, 
og one » de } e a be sober reason ple . . . = " 
“ tee —— “7 o- ng gth 7 slow deg grees, { oath a nam of ol pre ame ioe —_ pointedly asks, calmly speaks, coolly answers, and ceases when 
ull its links part, and leave the mind at ease. _ ee babar: - ; 5 , P 
— he has no more to suy, is in possession of some of the best requi- 
7 { . Q t 
cl 7 he : vening oe ntby, |} Sociery.—Fancy, in her picturesque rovings, may tune her lay | sites of man.’ 
; = r ng “P ig pt « por se the scene in favor of solitude—may boast of her little empire within, and | , . i} i of 
woker all were peaceful and serene | : RIFLE.—A peasant being ¢ °$8 accused himself ot 
I 7 the sweet converse with inanimate creation ; but reason interrupts | AtRiFLE A pees mE = angen maps ™ oe corte 
having stolen some hay; the father confessor asked him how 


Beneath the glittering sky 
these ideal joys, and says—the mind cannot long be its own com- 


The world seemed all at rest, but who could tell 

O’er what dark sorrows the night's curtain fell. panion without becoming its own enemy. Trees and brambles | 
The city is so still } are but poor society; we pine for one who will think as we think, 

Its very calm is fearful; as if fate {or induce us to forsake our own opinions for his 

init i} 


Had made it, like my heart, all desolate, ite : — ; e 
Some de stiny to fill Secrisuness.—No cloak of selfishness is, in fact, more im-'; Health to a doctor once applied, 
He gave her r ph yhysic and she died 


} 
But hark! the watchman passes on his round pe netrable than that which usually envelopes a pampered | 
The clock peals forth its monitory sovad. imagination i Pranted by George P. Scott & Co. successors to J. Seymowr 


many bundles he had taken from the stack ? “ Thatis of no con- 
sequence,” replied the peasant, “you may set it down a wagor 
load, for my wife and I are going to fetch the remainder very soon.’ 
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